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UNFORGOTTEN. 


BY BUSAN COOLIDGE, 
HERE the long pastures skirt the bay 
And sober-eyed New England keeps 


The leisure of its old-time way, 


Among her buried kin, she sleeps. 


Blown o'er by winds or heaped with snow, 
That little mound and ‘headstone rude 

Is all that marks for us below 
A flower of sweetest womanhood. 


‘Twenty swift years of sun and shade 
Have fleeted past, half unperceived, 

Since her delightful presence made 
Our lives seem worthier to be lived. 


The dust of days, the sands of years 
Have hidden her fair memory deep, 
And eyes once blind with bitterest tears 
Have long forgotten how to weep; 


And death and lové and life have whirled 
To orbits new and strange since she 

Who was the heart of that old world 
Made room for these changed things to be. 


Past her still resting-place all day, 

With rush and flash and resonant roar, 
The tide of travel takes its way 

Along the bay-indented shore. 


. Shrill sounds the flying clamor, blent 


With softer surge of dim-heard surf, 
Across the orchard closes sent 
To break upon her graving turf. 


And hearts that loved her once speed fast, 
Idly intent on shore and skies, 

Nor turn to give a look or cast 
A thought toward her where she lies! 


It is the usual lot! We live 

Too strenuously for long regret, 
Too occupied and taxed to give 

Our minds to perished pain; but yet, 


Borne on the vibrant, clanging wheels, 
I never pass that half-seen place, 

But flashing o’er my memory steals 
The vision of that sweet, lost face; 


And my heart whispers low to her, 
Across the distance dim and chill: 
‘Sleep softly, dearest, do not stir, 
I love you—I remember still.’ 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
etc. 





A SPECIAL MEETING of the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society will be held at No. 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, Monday, Aug. 6,2 P M., for the following pur- 
poses: (1) To see if the society will so change the con- 
stitution as to make the president and vice-president 
members er oficiis of the Board of Directors. (2) Toact 
upon any other business which may properly be brought 
before the meeting. J. A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 











BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, 820.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congreg ations! House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S$. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Pure hasin Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
iiss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
eTY.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. ° 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, ¢ Jongregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabied home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each ehurch one 
splendid offering for its poemenees invested fund, It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev, N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ot. FORM OF A BEQUEST. / bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States"’ (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

BosTON SKAMAN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; cha Del, 287 Hanover 8t.; chaplain Capt. 
8S. 5. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and ofher 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their famities. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more espectally in rural districts Its work is in- 
te rdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! U nion, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, ——— dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Koom 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Rox 1682. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Lye Boat. 

Coutributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
Temittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New Yor 

CBRARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ‘BOARD OP PASTORAL Svup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applic ations 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. Rick, See- 
retary 


CONGREGATIONAL | MINIST ERIAL LBu REAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
ceppiie 8, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
Ww Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 





A Low-Pricep DraArery.—Every woman realizes 
how much the presence of an Overhead Drapery 
adds to the beauty and attractiveness of the bed- 
stead. But bedstead drapery is usually expensive. 
Not often is such an inexpensive design to be found 
as that shown on another page by Paine’s Furniture 
Company. It is extremely simple, and yet nothing 
could be more dainty in appearence. Our readers 
should find the announcement and see the picture 
of the drapery as it appears when in place. 
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Church Equipment. 

















TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England, 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight ’ 
Sweeter in Tone ¢ 
Cheaper in Price { 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip 
tion. 


U.8. Tubular Bell Co., 
ethuep, Mass. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & CO., ‘New vorne my. 






























In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 














at manufacturers’ es 
Bernt tebe ntienarb 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., $ 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
POO OOO LOLOL O LO LLOLLLLLEC 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS. 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for mew tne. 
catalogue. 
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Y’S 2 
3" BAILE 3 
t + f \\\Componnd light-sreading Sil. Ms 
= ~ ver-pra et Corrugated Glass : 
=e REFLECTORS / > 
é Awonderful invention for 


wttiaits, UNUIChES gine 
See etc, Satisfaction “ 
guarantor. Cotalagee I il ‘ile 


BAILEY R REFLECTOR ¢ co. aaa 
Pittsbargh, Pa. 


desicns. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., B.stov, Mass. 








FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
5 ene ‘SCHOOL & OTH 
MENEEL 





PUREST, BEST 


ST-TROY, N. GO EE NuNe 
CHIMES, Erc CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


CHURCH E BELL Sx 


McSHANE BELL FOUND2Y. tt ae MD. 














HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827 








Fer Sale c heap.—: 280, opera a chairs with “reversible 
back tor teacher, book-racks and hat racks attached, 
in use about four years by “a Lewis Avenue Congre- 

gational Church, Brooklyn. N.Y. Reason for selling, 
making change in Sunday school room. Suitable for 
aye used for both church and Sunday school purposes. 

. YARD, 659 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HANDBOOK No. 3. 


ORGANIZED WORK FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 


CONTENTS. 
Boys’ Brigade. 
Boys’ Club. 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. 
Brotherbood of St. Andrew. 
Knighthood of King Arthur. 
Lyceum League. 
Men’s Clubs. 
Men’s Fraternal Associations. 
Men’s Sunday Evening Clubs. 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Young Men’s Clubs and Institutes. 


Price 4 cents, postpaid; 10 copies, 25 cents; 25, 50 
cents; 50,75 cents; 75, $1.00; 100, $1 25. 


No. 2 Handbook, 


FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Published by 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 
face toward New York.” 


° CALIFORNIA aw 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS 


Write for Particulars, 





| JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 





Where (0 G0 this Summer 


The Direct Line to MANITOU and 
PIKE’S PEAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same pric., or take 
the direct Manitou line. (cee map.) 


L THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR SYSTEM. | 


| Chicago to Denver ag aod — to Den ver 
* Colo. Spr’gs | St. Lou sy 
” ** Pueblo New Orleans’ ~ 























KANSAS CITY 
Op D 
“tk, ST. LOUIS 


Ft. Worth 







NEW ORLEANS 





‘ isthe train. Leaves Chicago 
Our Big at 10 o’clock every ni-ht 
and arrives at Manitou second morning. Quick 
trip. Mo:t excellcnt equipment. Dining Cars, 
Chair Curs, and superb Pullman Sleepe:s. 

Don't fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Woncerful experience. Your Ti:*et 
Agent can tell you allabout it and sell you ticet 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 

JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


Chicago, May, 1894. Gen'l Passenger Agent, 





[sy 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EasT 14TH STREET, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
} Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, 
Chicago, TL; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100- paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co, 








THEOLOGICAL. 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oakland, Cal. J. K. MCLEAN, Pres.; GEORGE 
MOOAR, Apstogetices W Ww. 7 CU EAGY. Hebrew ; ¥. H. 
FOSTER, aeguey tS & Nase. Homiletics ; R. R. 
LLOYD, Greek G. NER, Sociology. Full 
_equipment, practical Ay Your begins Sept. 4th. 











MAINE. 
~ MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY. 


llome School for Girls. Seminary and other Courses, 
Musie, Art. Thorough preparation for college. Re- 


opens Sept. 12. 
Miss H. E. DOUGLASS, Prin. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 
Derry, N. H. The first term of the eightieth year 
commences Sept. 4. A thorough preparation for 
wy College or Scientific School. Tuition six dollars 
(86.00) per term. Board at Hildreth Hall from 
33.50 to $4.00 per week. For serpiegees apply to 
Ga. W. BINGHAM, Principal, or B. F. PARSONS, Sec. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

Weriden, N.H. Eighty-first xe ar begins Sept. 12, 
1x94. All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings. Three courses of study. 
Young men and women thoroughly fitted for the 
nest colleges. Expense, $100 a year to deserving stu- 
dents, Send for gt 

W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRIN. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


wry veeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaeeam™s" 
BERKELEY TEMPLE 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. 


For Men and Women. 


This institution provides, at a minimum cost, in- 
straction in all of the new and approved methods of 
Christian and Philanthropic work. Special facilities 
for studying the problems of the country church 
city evangelization, home missions, and associated 
charities. Students allowed to engage in various 
kinds of Christian work while pursuing their studies. 
An evening department and a correspondence de- 
partment. Tuition, fifty dollars a year. 

Rev. Charle«x A. Dickinson, President Board 
ot Trustees; Bev. Lawrence Phelps, Principal. 

A notable list of lecturers and instructors. Send 
stamp for a copy of the Prospectus. Address 





Berkeley Temple Institute of Applied Christianity, 
STATION A, BOSTON, MASs,. 








Largest & Most Successful in the World. 
Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorongh, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, full of diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE is > largest of any Com- 
mercial son in the world 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origt- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely eee 

SPECIAL COURS Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Composition and Semana may be taken 
as a special course, 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its —s ,complete the varied inducements to attend 
this sc 

BUILDING, 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 





Educational. 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
$600 a year—no extras. 
Thirty Boys. 

The picture shows what we do 
at half-past three in the afternoon . 
when the weather permits. Our 
athletic field is a mile away. 
When it rains, and in winter, 
we use the gymnasium. 

Don’t imagine that our chief occupa- 
tion is fun or physical exercise. We 
use them as means to an end. That 
end is our chief concern: the bringing 
up of boys. 

Are you a success as a parent? Is 
your 8 or 10-year-old boy a credit to 
you? Are you proud or ashamed of 
him? Are you proud or ashamed of 
your part, so far, in bringing him up? 

If you agree that a boy is too much 
for any man engrossed with affairs, and 


MASSACHUSETTS. 








Pi any woman with the complex duties 
of American women, and that the fault 
is not in the boy but in circumstances, 
let me hear from you. 

My notion is that he wants occupa- 
tion and guidance. The boyish force 
that you try to suppress at home will 
make a man of him, under favorable 
circumstances. A good many of my 
boys go to Yale; but better not think 
so far ahead. 

Write me, if interested. 

HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOP\E SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
REV. , EDW. A. BENNER. 


MAssac HUSETTS, ‘Worc ESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 


“MASsAcHU SETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BurruM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exc eptional ele for home and outdoor | 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
20th year opens Oct. 3d, 1894. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies, begins its 66th year Septem- 
ber lith, offering enlarged opportunities. hree 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College fitting 
Course. Address Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. | 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass., offers excellent facilities for | 
training teachers. Entrance — WEDNES- 
DAY, Sept. 5, ae RS at 8 For circulars | 
address BERT G. ROYDE N, Principal. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Squere, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. | 
The Nineteenth Year will open Oct. 1, 1894. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in | 

painting, modeling and decorative design, and also in | 

ore anstomy & and perspective. Principal instructors: 

F. W. Benson, E. ©. Tarbell and Philip Hale (Drawing and 

Palniiny ), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. 

My (s odeling), H. Monks,'M. D. (Anatomy), and 

. K, Cross 4, A tive). Pupils are allowed the free 
dt of the galleries of the Museum. For circulars giving 
detai'ed information address 

Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 





The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr Tourjée, Car! Faelten, Director. 
Illustrated Calendar giving full information free. 

ngland Conservatory of Music, Boston, 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL, 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music. 

Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All build 
ings heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1894. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGH ome, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

Ladies, Norton, Maas. The fall term of the 60th 

ear begins Sept. 13,’'94. Best of home influences. 

Exeelle ent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 

Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated P rose. etus to 

ss A. E. STAN TON, doshas Norton, Mass. 


Massac HUSETTS, Rev ERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, 
and its University Courses in Boston. It fits stu- 
dents for various kinds of Christian Service. Ex- 
penses $160 a year. Excellent seashore resort in 
summer, cheap. For Catalogue, etc., address 
Rev. J. P. BIXBY, 


MASSAOHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics eae anen Careful Training. Home In- 
fluence 

JOSEP H ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 





MASBAC HUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


| BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 


skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, pre ~ ger and optional. Year commences 
Sept. a4. Apply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, 

MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest graae 6lst year begins 
Sept. 5th. oe gr h preparation for any College or 
Se lentific Sct hoot Jertificates admit to various colleges. 
HREE NEW BUILDIN( 

SC HOOL WOU SE, admirably equiped y ed with labora- 
ies, libraries, and superb G SIUM 
bok WiTOR Y, rooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, including fire “pl ace in each room, 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Intirmary. Resident 
trained parse 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by soon Am Wen plegarcends, 
0, W. AABERC ROMBIE. A. M., Prin., Worcester, M 






RHODE ISLAND. 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, 
Founded 1402. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. #200a year. Sept ll. Write for illustrated 


catalogue. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 


DISTRIC - or COLUMBIA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
preparation for any College. Opens Sept. Zith. Ad- 
dress Mr. and Mrs. W. D. CABELL, 1407 Massa- 
chussets Avenue, Washington, D.C 




















Educational. 
~ CONNECTICUT. 


| 





CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 

McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. Coilege Eaemepetety, English 
Courses. French, German, Art, Music. 

KE v. J. B. MCLEAN. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars, Early 
an lication necessar 
rs. 8. L. CADY and Miss C. E. CADY, Principals. 





” ConnEC TICUT, NORWALK, 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, (t. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and Colle ge Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 

ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
69th year of Academy, 15th of Home. Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 


Gymnasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Ct. 





NEW ‘YORK. 





New York, ‘Pou GHKEEPSIE, 

LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


NEW YorK, NEW YorRK. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 
THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 


Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens October 4. Kindergarten October 10. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway » N. WY. City. Evening Dep't, 
Cooper Union. waht Method »* of instruction. 
Degree of LL. atter 2 years’ course. Graduate 
course added. %. » #100. GEO. CHASE, Dean. 


NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE cok svomen: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


FOR WOMEN, 





NEW YorRK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate departments, Certifi- 
cates accepte d by leading Colleges and Universities. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 





NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teacher — fa 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. Paiosegny, Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. 40th Yea 
CHARLES F, DOWD, PH. D., Pres, 

















PE} iNS¥ LVAN IA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


Richard S, Storrs, D. D.) refer ; W. N. MeViekar, D. D. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.§ to ? Frances E. Willard. 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 
ladies. General and classical course, also pre- 
“aratory and optional. Address Dr. and Mrs. 
ames “7. ie 2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, 
P hil adelphia, Pa 


Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D.? refer § John Wanamaker. 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Brown. § to | ears. Mary B. Claflin. 


OH 10. 


OHIO, P AINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


SHOPWORN 
BOOKS for sale 
At Greatly 


Theological Books. 

Books of Fiction. 

Devotional Books. 

Books for Children. 
Miscellaneous Books of All Kinds. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF 1894. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


Reduced Prices. | 
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NOW READY. 


THE HUDSON LIBRARY. 


Published bi-monthly. Registered as second- 
class matter. 16mo, paper,each 50 cents. Sub- 
scription per year, $3.00. 

Volume I. Love and Shawlstraps. By 
ANNETTE LuCcILE NosBLe, author of ‘‘ Uncle 
Jack’s Executors,’’ etc. (Ready.) 

Volume lI. Miss Hurd. An Enigma. 
By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. (Jn prepara- 
tion.) 

ALSO READY. 


Uncle Jack’s Executors. 
Nosie. The ninth edition. 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
“Comes froma writer of unusuaitalent. ... Remark- 

able for its sketches of character, its naturalness, its 
frequent flashes of intellectual brightness and its gen- 
uine humor. One of the best novels of the season 
and deserving ‘of a permanent place among works of 
genuine American fiction.””—7he Churchman. 


Red Cap and Blue Jacket. A Tale of 
the Time of the French Revolution. By 
GEORGE DunN. American Copyright Edi- 
tion. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

‘Not many novels of recent times contain more origi- 
nal characters, which are as real and as original as if they 
had been c reated by Scott. The great merit of the 
book is its humor, which is rich, and good, and real, and 
not artificial, It is never more effective than in the 
Luxembourg, under the shaaow of the guillotine, with 
the tumbril making its borrid rounds. We make no 
attempt to teilthe story. The author must be left to do 
that in his own way, which is all his own.”— Scotsman 
(England). 


In Varying Moods. By Brarrice Har- 
RADEN. Copyright American Edition. 16mo, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“The author’s touch is most dainty and graceful and 
her description of the various people who figure in these 
bits of life are so vivid as to make thei forever a part 
of the meatal furniture of the reader who has once 
known them.”- Boston Times. 

“The author of this volume is a literary artist of rare 
facility, who chooses words with a fine sense of their 
haart and puts them together with exquisite harmony.’ 

imes. 


By Miss A. L. 
16mo, paper, 


G. P. PUTNAII’S SONS, 


New York and London. 


For PASTORS. 


The Pilgrim Pastor’s Manual. 
GEo. M. Boynton, D.D. Leather, $1.00. 
A Handbook of Forms and Scripture Selections. 


“The most comp!ete book of its kind ever issued, 
perfect in arrangement and in its mechanical dress.” 


For S. S. WORKERS. 


The Model Sunday School. 
Gro. M. Boynron, D. D. 75 cts, 


“It is refreshing to get hold of a book which makes 
the principles so clear and which, therefore, may 
safely be followed in the methods which it com- 
mends.” 


S. S. Primary Teacher’s Manual. 

TEAD. 35 ets. 

A great variety of valuable material for the 
primary teacher in compact form. 


For THOUGHTFUL READERS. 


Letters on Baptism. FAIRFIELD. 75 cts. 


“The argument is ingenious and able, and pre- 
sented in a spirit which captivates the reader. The 
eminence of the author, as well as its intrinsie merit, 
bespeaks for the book a wide reading.” 














Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


ELECT SONCS NO. 2. 
PELOUBET, D. D., and HUBERT P. MAIN, 
he hy devotional meeting and the Sunday School. 


» 840 per 100. 


UNNY-SIDE SONCS. 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE. Fresh, sparkling, wide- 
awake Sunday School music. Boards, $80 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











| Subscribers’ Column. 





Parties visiting New York can be accommodated 
| with large or smal) rooms and good table in well fur- 
nished private boarding house, centrally located, near 
| Broadway; terms reasonable; application promptly 
| answered, nn keep it. Mrs. M. C. BONFoY, 
204 East lsth St 





‘DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


Jee resort for health, change, rest or recreation 

allthe year. Elevator, electric bel 8, steam, open fire- 

places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 

= rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters, 
uet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity, all 

baths and all health appliances. New Turkisb sod hee. 

| sian baths. Send for iliustrated circular. 
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The Midsummer 
Floliday Number 
of THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE. . . 


« » + & BRILLIANT 
AUGUST ISSUE : SPLENDIDLY 
ILLUSTRATED. . . . 


Containing : 


Serials by Mrs. Burton Harrison and 
Marion Crawford, and seven eo» end 
stories and sketches by Mary Hallock 
Foote and other well-known writers. 
Washington (the Capital) described 
by Marion Crawford ; superbly pictured 
by Castaigne. 

Edgar Allan Poe: His Corre- 
spondence. The first instalment of the 
recently discovered letters. 

The Woman Suffrage Ques- 
tion, a debate by Senator Hoar and 
Dr. Buckley,—the most important of 
recent articles on this subject. 
**Conversation in France” (an article describing 
the Salons of the present day — full of incident 
and humor). ‘‘The Art of Walking” (the right 
and wrong way), by Prof. Richards, of Ya'e; 
the narrative of a jo urney “Across Asia on a 
Bicycle”; a poem, ‘Home _Ag’in,” by James 
Whitcomb Riley, ete., etc. Watch for it on the 
news-stancs, 


Midsummer hia 
Ready Wednesday, A ucust Ist. 
THE CENTURY CO., Publishers, 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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yrs, your dealer j= them or send 
16 cents for samples worth 
double the money. 
Jos. Dixon Cracible Co, 
Boz D 2, Jersey City, 
Nd. 
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Old Riders whe 
know Bicycles 


Are accustomed to ignore friendships, and 
measure wheels without _> 
mercy. With them loud —~ 

* assertions count 











s 
nothing. 
Their 
_* mounts must 
stand the crucial 
test of reputation gained 
by years of honest and 
skilful construction and 


f Y; dealing. The best riders, 
the oldest riders, the most in- 
telli- gent wheelmen of the country 


know Columbias to be the standard of 
bicycle excellence for the world, and ride 
them in preference to any other wheels. 


POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford, 


Our catalogue for 1894 shows a line tae 
wheels, all newly designed, which for 
attractiveness excel any bicycles ever 
offered. Itis free at our agencies, or we 
mail it for two two-cent stamps. 
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ye send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. (yo nion 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year 1s the best time to make 
use of this offer. Old subscribers who send us FIVE 
six months trial] subscriptions may secure a copy of 
our $4.00 Bible. Many hundred copies of this Bible 
were used by us as premiums the past winter, and 
they have given universal satisfaction. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *% 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
8, The House of Our God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
mility; 13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service; 
16, National; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
four Orders of Worship without special subjects, 
suitable for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 

NEW EVENTIDE SERVICES, Nos. 17, 18. 

Services of general worship, suitable for any ser- 
mon theme. The thought of No. 17 is expressed in 
the verse which appears on its title-page —‘‘Abide 
with us for it is toward evening ”’; of No. 18—‘ Eter- 
nal light of light be with us now’’; but these 
Services, and the two which follow, are prepared 
with the purpose of meeting the demand which 
has come to us for a series of services without 
special themes, which can be used upon any occa- 
sion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address. 

“THE HANDBOOK SERIES, 1894. # 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No.3, ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN AnpD BOYS. 

(Now Ready.) 

No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
Institutional Churches, Social Settlements, 
Rescue Missions. 

No. 1, THE HANDBOOK, 

Prayer Topics, Readings, etc. 

No.2, Forward Movements, bas been received with 
peculiar favor by both pastors and laymen, giving, 
as ib does, in concise form, special information, not 
otherwise obtainable, regarding modern methods of 
philanthropic work. No. 3, as its title indicates, 1s 
devoted to special channels of work for men and 
boys, and with No. 4, to follow in October, upon sim- 
ilar work for women and girls, will complete this 

valuable and useful survey of Christian activities. 

Single copies of either number, 4 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.25, post- 
paid. Subscriptions are taken for the series for 
15 cents. 


WO views are given of the recent 
strike on other pages of this issue. 
One represents the citizen who would 
preserve the public peace; the other the 
workman who sought to protect the inter- 
ests of himself and his fellows by joining an 
organization which drew him against bis 
will into a strike resulting in the loss of 
work and home, That working men have 
the right to form organizations is admitted. 
That they will do so is certain, since they 
have to deal with great corporations and 
trusts. Must these opposing organizations 
be left to their fierce destructive duels while 
the public, the far greater third party and 
the greater sufferer, can only stand by and 
see that the rules are faithfully observed? 
We believe that organizations of labor as 
well as those of capital should be placed 
under legal restrictions, and that the rela- 
tions of both parties should be so guarded 
that the rights of each and of the public 
also may be protected; and we believe they 
can be. The appeal of the working man to 
the public for justice may not be unheeded. 
It is best for all parties concerned that the 
right or wrong of his contention should be 
peaceably, competently determined. To 
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what extent the verdict should be, or can 
be, made law is an open question. Princi- 
ples are seldom pressed to their utmost 
when applied as laws. Often a candid and 
evidently wise judgment, clearly expressed, 
has the force of law. 


While the troubles between labor and 
capital are discussed on every hand, the 
pleasant relations which exist between them 
are seldom mentioned. The express com- 
panies furnish some illustrations of amica- 
ble conditions which probably are dupli- 
cated by scores of business organizations 
but seldom described in the newspapers. 
The United States Express Company, which 
employs 10,000 men, has not had a strike 
during the forty years of its existence. In 
the recent great strike at Chicago every 
employé stood faithfully by the company, 
and every one has received a present as an 
expression of appreciation of their loyalty. 
The Southern Express Company has had 
only one strike in its history, and that was 
quickly settled. Every loyal employé knows 
that his faithful work will be appreciated, 
and that his employers take a persona! in- 
terest in him. The company is his friend. 
What the country needs is more business 
organizations which aim to train up em- 
ployés who take pride in the company to 
which they belong, and feel that they have 
good reason for making its interests their 
own. Such a policy is not only humane 
and honorable, but it is also the wisest 
from a business point of view. 


This year twenty-seven governors of 
States are to be chosen and a large number 
of other officers to whom the public will 
look to devise efficient remedies for present 
troubles. The cause and cure of the hard 
times will be definitely pointed out in party 
platforms and speeches, and men will be 
nominated who are confident that they 
know the disease and how to apply the 
remedy. The Prohibitionist says alcohol is 
the chief cause. The bimetallist lays the 
trouble to the demonetization of silver, 
which has depressed the value of things 
produced without lessening the cost of pro- 
duction. The socialist finds the remedy in 
overturning the social system. The Demo- 
crat has found the worm at the root of 
prosperity in the protective tariff, and the 
Republican finds it in Democratic misrule. 
The A. P. A. sees it in the plots of the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy, while others find it 
in the tyranny of trusts and corporations 
or in irresponsible organizations of working 
men. In the presence of so many doctors 
perhaps the humble Christian of only ordi- 
nary intelligence may be perplexed as to 
which cure for the ills of the body politic 
he shall rely on. Then let him reflect that, 
if he could have implicit confidence in the 
integrity of those to whom he must trust 
his money and the affairs of local and gen- 
eral government, he would go on with his 
business in peace and courage. Let him 
firmly resolve in the strength of God to be 
himself worthy of such confidence; let him 
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hang up the Fifteenth Psalm as his motto, 
and give his influence as far as possible for 
the election to office of men of the character 
there described, and he will have come as 
near to finding the cause and cure of hard 
times as can be expected of the average 
citizen. As Whittier sang: 


The home-press’d question of the age can find 
No answer in the catch words of the blind 
Leaders of blind. Solution there is none, 
Save in the golden rule of Christ alone. 


The completion of a union Hebrew prayer- 
book as announced at the recent Conference 
of Jewish Reformed Rabbis marks an im- 
portant forward step in the modernization 
of Hebrew worship. In the strict orthodox 
synagogues the Hebrew tongue is used to 
the exclusion of all others. In the liberal 
synagogues, with the new book, by far the 
larger part of the ritual will be in the 
English tongue. Here is a curious and 
interesting example of the repayment of a 
debt after long centuries. The Jewish 
synagogue was the model for the New 
Testament church and now the liberal 
Jewish synagogue is remodeling itself on 
lines in part suggested by the Christian 
worship about it. The use of prayers in 
the vernacular and of modern music, the 
mingling of the sexes, the employment of 
the methods of the Sunday school and, to 
some extent, the change from Saturday to 
Sunday for school and worship tell of this 
modern influence which the church has 
exercised upon the synagogue. 


—<—>— —_ 


A RENEWED APPLICATION OF OON- 
GREGATIONALISM. 

The recent action ef the Pilgrim (Massa- 
chusetts) Conferenve of Churches in drop- 
ping from its roll the Fourth and Fifth 
Churches of Chiltonville involves a princi- 
ple so important that we rehearse the main 
facts in the case. This is, we believe, the 
first instance in this vicinity where a con- 
ference has withdrawn its recognition from 
a church because of its peculiar character 
and position in relation to the other 
churches, 

The Fifth Church in Chiltonville was 
formed in 1862 by persons who had some 
years earlier seceded from the Fourth 
Church on account of a local quarrel, the 
circumstances of which are now largely for- 
gotten. Each church has grown weaker 
with passing years, neither being able to 
maintain a pastor unaided. Repeated efforts 
to unite the two churches, whose meeting 
houses are only a few rods apart, have 
failed. At last, the long schism having 
become unbearable to the community, the 
Fourth Church last winter voted in favor 
of union, and proposed to the Fifth Church 
to joinin calling a council to advise as to 
what ought to be done for Christian union 
in Chiltonville. The Fifth Church refused 
the proposition. Thereupon the Fourth 
Church called a council, which included all 
the churches of Pilgrim Conference except 
these two, with the churches of Prookline, 
Allston, West Roxbury and Brockton, and 
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a few individuals, and notified the Fifth 
Church of the coming of the council, with 
a copy of the letter missive. The council 
looked over the whole matter and proposed 
to the officers of the Fifth Church that the 
council should be made a ‘mutual one, 
which proposal met with no response. 
The council then adjourned and sent two 
of its members, Rev. Messrs. A. H. Quint 
and Joshua Coit, to the Fifth Church to 
persuade it, if possible, to unite in a coun- 
cil, either the present or a new one, to con- 
sider what ought to be done for union. 
These brethren visited Chiltonville for the 
purpose, but the Fifth Church absolutely 
refused to unite in a council. 

The council at an adjourned meeting ad- 
vised that a new church ought to be formed 
by the Christians of Chiltonville, including 
members of each church and any others in 
the community not connected with these 
churches. This course was recommended 
to get rid of old complications and past 
dissensions on the records, The council 
strongly urged that the members of both 
churches unite in this movement, and ad- 
vised that, should such a church be formed, 
it should be admitted by Pilgrim Confer- 
ence to its membership, and that the other 
churches in Chiltonville be dropped from 
the roll. The Fourth Church voted unani- 
mously in favor of the plan. Most of its 
resident members, quite a number of the 
Fifth Church, and a few belonging to 
neither church united to form a new one, 
to be called the Chiltonville Congregational 
Church. A council almost identical in its 
constituency with the former one was 
called for the recognition of this new 
church, which repeated the recommenda- 
tion that it ought to be the only one in the 
village recognized by the conference and 
by Congregational churches generally, that 
thereby our body of churches might be 
freed from any further responsibility for 
this unreasonable schism. 

Pilgrim Conference at its spring meeting 
considered this matter, whicb, according to 
its constitution, was laid over for three 
months. The conference appointed a com- 
mittee which visited the Fifth Church in 
the meantime, but with no good results. At 
its recent meeting in Marshfield the con- 
ference voted, in accordance with the advice 
of the coancil, to accept the new church 
and to drop from its roll of members both 
the Fourth and Fifth Churches, This action 
was taken on a vote by ballot of forty-three 
to eleven, the eleven including six repre- 
sentatives from the Fifth Chureh. This 
action is a hopeful step in the development 
of Congregationalism, inasmuch as it recog- 
nizes the duty of the churches not to favor 
schismatic divisiong, and shows an effectual 
method of procuring relief for the churches 
where such divisions have occurred. In 
this instance the churches of the vicinity 
acted, first, as an ecclesiastical council; 
secondly, again as an ecclesiastical council, 
in recognizing the new church and in ad- 
vising our churches to recognize only that 
one in this limited village; and, thirdly, in 
the Pilgrim Conference. In the first two 
cases the churches acted in absolute unanim- 
ity, and in the third very nearly so. This 
action is also in entire harmony with the 
declaration of the National Council at 
Chicago that the churches of any locality 
possess the right of deciding their own 
fellowship. This right has now been newly 
and practically affirmed by the Pilgrim 
Conference. 
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THE RISE OF THE SUMMER SOHOOLS. 

The average annual vacations of school 
and college have been extended till they in- 
clude more than one-fourth of the year. 
No other calling secures so much leisure as 
that of the teacher. It is not to be expected 
that men and women who value time should 
speud three months in idleness or recrea- 
tion every year. 

The long vacation had no sooner become 
established than the summer school seized 
its opportunity and entered in. Itis mainly 
the growth of the last fifteen years, At 
first it was confined to Sunday school as- 
semblies, reading circles and teachers’ in- 
stitutes. It chose rural retreats where it 
could combine recreation with study at 
pleasure. Chautauqua was the pioneer in 
this movement. But the range of studies 
to which it invited students constantly 
broadened till it became in name and largely 
in facta university. Other assemblies fol- 
lowed in its wake and adopted many of its 
features. College professors at first looked 
askance at the movement, but soon began 
to join in it and to guide it. Then one uni- 
versity after another caught up the idea, 
offering their services to the people, till uni- 
versity extension is rapidly becoming an im- 
portant department in our larger, as well as 
in some of the smaller, institutions. Stu- 
dents of the regular courses also in increas- 
ing numbers are taking advantage of the 
summer schools, and such institutions as 
Harvard and Clark Universities and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology are 
this year offering opportunities for as hard 
work as students care to undertake at any 
season. This movement has already at- 
tained proportions which will surprise those 
who have not closely watched it. 

Especially significant is the interest taken 
in the great social and economic questions 
so vitally connected with the life of the peo- 
ple. The Plymouth School of Ethics is a 
conspicuous illustration, where able men 
have discussed, with profound study of his- 
torical and of present conditions, apart from 
all political or sectarian bias, the historical 
relations between church and state, the 
growth of labor organizations and their re- 
lation to the guvernment, socialism and its 
practical working, and kindred topics which 
concern the happiness and usefulness of 
every citizen. Schools like this must tend 
to attract larger numbers, while reports of 
their doings will be widely read. Work of 
this sort gives added confidence in the ulti- 
mate success of democratic government. 

Schools are maintained, also, in many 
places East and West, by the different reli- 
gious denominations, and the subjects which 
occupy their attention are by no means con- 
fined to the peculiar religious views for 
which they stand. The Catholic summer 
school, on Lake Champlain, now in its third 
season, announces lectures on themes which 
are of interest to those who are not Cath- 
olics, and several schools of Protestant bod- 
ies, especially in the West, offer an extended 
range of topics. 

While the university extension idea has 
been more thoroughly developed in England 
than in this country, the summer school has 
been but recently introduced into Europe. 
But the reports we give this week from 
Oxford and the Grindelwald Conference 
show its growing popularity abroad, and 
point probably to new developments of 
great importance. This popular interest 
in education, in which the college profes- 
sor and student and the members of the 
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learned professions are joined with tho 
people in a common movement to use the 
learning of the universities to solve the 
problems of religion, society and govern- 
ment which affect the life of all, is one of 
the most hopeful signs of the times, It 
will be regarded with a growing sense of 
its value and encouraged with increasing 
hope and confidence. 


i 


RELIGIOUS BILLINGSGATE. 

The name of the famous London fish 
market long ago became a synonym for 
coarse and abusive language. Bat no one 
who listens long to the utterances of the 
fishmongers and cabmen of London, and 
the classes which they represent, can be- 
lieve that they are as ugly and bloodthirsty 
as their talk implies. Profanity and vul- 
garity often are simply the effort after ex- 
pression by persons of strong emotions and 
unenlightened consciences with a very slen- 
der vocabulary. 

Religious billingsgate is a combination of 
ignorance, narrowness and piety excited by 
disagreement. Christians seldom use it, 
except in addressing their own brethren, 
either in religious meetings, in correspond- 
ence or through the press. The speaker or 
writer who resorts to it is embarrassed both 
by the meagerness of his own vocabulary 
and by want of confidence in the ability of 
his brethren to understand him. The harsh- 
est epithet he can find and the wildest asser- 
tion are too weak to give him confidence 
and calmness. If he is writing, be under- 
scores largely his words and sentences. If 
he is to appear in print, his copy calls for 
double leads, italics, small and large caps, 
with headlines to match. He is haunted 
by the constant suspicion that even his 
screams will dieaway unheeded. Some news- 
papers which claim to be religious, espe- 
cially those which advocate particular re- 
forms, are constant illustrations of this feel- 
ing. They make up in a way by emphasis, 
epithets and arrangement of type their felt 
lack of force and reason. 

Every religious newspaper, we suppose, re- 
ceives more or less correspondence in which 
there is free use of religious billingsgate. 
The writers are not confined to one class or 
to one hobby. They are simply extremists, 
impatient of their impotence in speech, irri- 
tated by a lurking consciousness that sound 
reason does not support their theories and 
oppressed by the fear that they are not get- 
ting attention. We receive letters of this 
sort from extreme conservatives and ex- 
treme radicals in religious belief, from mem- 
bers of the American Protective Associa- 
tion, from prohibitionists, advocates of free 
silver and of extreme socialistic views, some- 
times from friends or foes of particular can- 
didates for office in church or state. We 
are accused of gross ignorance, oppression 
of the poor, sympathy with Jesuits, friend- 
ship with slavery and of being in league 
with saloons. Common epithets are ‘ ren- 
egade,”’ ‘‘coward,’’ ‘‘hypocrite,’”’ ‘liar,’ 
“‘goldbug,”’ ‘harlot of hell,’’ and others 
which we forbear to name. Certain phrases 
in the prophets and the book of Revelation 
are especially frequent in this class of cor- 
respondence, and they are often applied 
to Christians generally and to the whole 
church. The user of religious billingsgate 
prefers the postal card in correspondence, 
probably because he likes to imagine that 
an interested public listens to his struggle 
for utterance. Not seldom a sneaking sense 
of shame impels him to conceal himself 
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under such signatures as ‘‘ Veritas,” ‘‘ Pa- 
triot,” ‘‘A Lover of Truth,” ‘‘A Follower of 
Jesus.” We have known one of these writ- 
ers to append to his letter his honorary de- 
grees without his name. 

We have known persons who have been 
irritated by religious billingsgate, but we 
have never known any one to be frightened, 
convicted or convinced by it. If thought- 
fully considered, it need not irritate. When 
it is anonymous, it ought never to be read. 
It is usually the outbreak of emotion so 
much stronger than the intellect that the 
unbalanced mind cannot keep within the 
bounds of Christian courtesy. Such breth- 
ren should be endured with patience and 
treated with kindness. We can say with 
confidence that no reply in kind to these 
letters has ever been sent from this office. 
But from the impulse to use religious bil- 
lingsgate let us all pray to be delivered, for 
the habit once formed sticks as fast to the 
religious as does the habit of profanity to 
the irreligious., 

Aa ae 
DOES CHRISTIANITY DEPEND UPON 
A BOOK? 

Certainly not. Christianity means re- 
pentance of sin and faith in and service of 
God through Jesus Christ. It may exist in 
all genuineness quite apart from any book. 
There were thousands of true Christians 
before the New Testament had been written, 
and in the nature of the case the Old Testa- 
ment, although capable of being of great 
value to them as to us, cannot have meant 
to them what the New Testament later 
came to mean. Indeed, there must have 
been many among them who knew it only 
by report, if at all. The belief, which often 
has been expressed, that Christianity de- 
pends upon the Bible is an error. 

To say this, however, is not to depreciate 
the Bible or to underestimate its immense 
value to every one. It is the principal 
source of trustworthy information about 
Christ and His disciples, about the early 
churches and the experiences of those who 
composed them, and about the doctrinal 
and practical truths which are embodied in 
the Christian religion. The loss‘of the Bi- 
ble would be the most terrible loss which 
the world could suffer except the blotting 
out of the knowledge of Jesus Christ Him- 
self, 

The fact of the independence of Christian- 
ity of any book, even the Bible, should not 
suggest and cannot cxcuse neglect of the 
holy book. The testimony of history. has 
been uniform to the effect that reverence 
for and affectionate, prayerful study of it 
bave been rich in blessing, and, that, apart 
from them, there is seldom, if ever, true 
spiritual prosperity for those who possess 
the Bible. Yet noteventhe Bible can safely 
be allowed to come between us and our 
Lord. I[t is usually thougbtlessness rather 
than deliberate intent which thus mis- 
takenly exaggerates the importance of the 
Bible, and the evil often carries its own 
remedy. But none the less it is an evil. 

Peers! Ee 

The steamship Miranda, which has on board 
a number of professors a:d students from 
Yale, Harvard, Oberlin and other universities, 
collided with an iceberg off the Labrador 
coast and has put into St. John’s, N. F., for 
repairs. No serious damage was done, how- 
ever, and the ship was to proceed last Satur- 
day on her way to Southern Greenland. The 
many friends of the tourists will be glad to 
know of their safe deliverance from accident 
thus far. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The fate of the tariff bill, as we go to press, 
depends upon the agreement of the represent- 
atives of the Senate and House, to whom it 
once more has been consigned, the Senate’s 
representatives being unhampered by any 
forma] instructions, though it is generally be- 
lieved that they will insist upon the Gorman 
bill and refuse to concede any substantial 
changes to the House, which is by no means 
as unanimous as it was in favor of the Wil- 
son bill. It is true that the return of the 
matter to the committee without specific 
directions to the Senate representatives to 
adhere unflinchingly to the Senate bill appar- 
ently was a victory for President Cleveland, 
but the meager number of votes which Sen- 
ator Hill’s amendments favoring free iron 
and coal received are a far surer index of 
the grip which Mr. Gorman has upon the 
situation in the Senate. The speech by 
Senator Vilas of Wisconsin in defense of the 
President was too superlative in its praise, 
too much the plea of a personal adherent, to 
have as much weight with the Senate or the 
country as it otherwise might have had. 
Senator Caffrey’s speech defending his 
course as a senator from the great sugar 
producing State of Louisiana was valuable 
as showing how thoroughly he accepts Gen- 
eral Hancock’s opinion that ‘ the tariff isa 
local issue.’’ In this case Louisiana is bent 
upon being taken care of. The speech was 
more valuable, however, for the clear proof 
it furnished of the solicitude which Sena- 
tors Gorman, Brice and Smith have for the 
interests of the Sugar Trust and their in- 
difference to the fate of the Louisiana sugar 
producers or the millions of consumers 
throughout the country. 





The judiciary committee of the House at 
last has favorably reported the Senate anti- 
lottery bill, which passed that body May 19. 
Now the question is whether an opportunity 
can ¢be found for the House to vote upon 
the bill. The interest in the tariff adjust- 
ment is so great and the desire of the legis- 
lators to get away from Washington so in- 
tense that since the appropriation bills are 
out of the way the House will not be dis- 
posed to linger longer than absolutely neces- 
sary, and the enemies of this bill only need 
to interpose parliamentary stumbling- blocks 
in order to defeat it. That the House, if 
given a chance to vote on it, will agree with 
the Senate there is every reason to believe. 
The report of the Senate committee favor- 
ing the admission of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona as States seems to foreshadow their 
early admission, but scarcely at this session 
of Congress. The House did a wise thing 
last week when it legalized keeping the life- 
saving stations along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast open from Aug. 1 to May 1. Last fall, 
after the terrible August storms when so 
many lives were lost, we added our indorse- 
ment to the demand that the life-saving 
crews be put on guard Aug. 1 rather than 
on Sept. 1. 





The men selected by President Cleveland 
to act with Hon. Carroll D. Wright as 
commissioners charged with the duty of 
investigating the recent strike are both 
lawyers, ‘and neither of them is widely 
known. John D. Kernan is a son of ex-Sen- 
ator Kernan of New York State, and when 
Mr. Cleveland was governor of New York 
served for a time on its Board of Railway 
Commissioners, where it is supposed he 
gained some knowledge that will enable him 
to investigate intelligently. Judge N. E. 
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Worthington of Peoria, [1l., formerly sat in 
Congress and is now a judge of one of the 
Illinois courts. It is unfortunate that a 
profession which organized labor especially 
dislikes and denounces should have two 
representatives. It is unfortunate that no 
representative of some of the great trades 
or lines of commercial or industrial activity 
was selected. But the chairman of the com- 
mission, Colonel Wright, can be depended 
upon to see that the bottom facts are reached. 
The arrest of the men who are supposed 
to have tarred and feathered the adjutant- 
general of Colorado several weeks ago is 
welcome news that will go toward rehabili- 
tating the State’s good name. The men ar- 
rested are, strange to say, men who just 
before the outrage were representing the 
majesty of the law as deputy sheriffs. Mr. 
Debs and his associates are out of jail on 
bail, awaiting the decision on their attor- 
neys’ pleas for their exemption from trial 
on contempt of court. The withdrawal of 
a brigade of state militia from Chicago 
indicates that the authorities are satisfied 
that danger to life and property is over. 
But some of the conflicts between the 
strikers and non-union employés of the 
railroads since the withdrawal of the militia 
would seem to indicate that a mistake had 
been made. 





The order issued by the Grand Lodge of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen di- 
recting that steps be taken by the subordinate 
lodges to expel from that organization all 
members who through sympathy partici- 
pated in the recent strike of the A. R. U. 
shows that there are still a few conservative, 
long: headed labor leaders and organizations 
who believe that thoughtful vows taken in 
times of peace should be kept in times of 
storm. Many of the railroads in the West 
and here and there individuals in the East 
have, since the strike, compelled applicants 
for positions to sign some such contract as 
the following, which the receivers of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé are using: 

I forswear allegiance to all labor organiza- 
tions and agree not to join any labor organiza- 
tions nor to belong to any organization that 


can be in any way prejudicial to the welfare 
of the road. 


Now it is quite natural that in the desire 
to avoid a repetition of such scenes as have 
been witnessed recently employers should 
take precautions of a rigorous kind, but it 
will not do to swing too far to the extreme 
of making the co-operation of laborers a 
bar to employment. While in these times 
it may be easy to secure a sufficient number 
of men willing to engage in labor on almost 
any terms, no such situation need be ex- 
pected when normal conditions return, 





And while this aspect of the affairs of the 
Atchison road is under consideration, it is 
far more necessary to consider seriously an- 
other set of alleged facts, whose effects, at 
home and abroad, if they are proved to be 
facts, it will be difficult to overestimate. 
An expert accountant, who has had much 
to do in exposing the rottenness of the Mc- 
Cleod management of the Reading Railroad, 
employed to examine the accounts of the 
Atchison road by those interested in a re- 
adjustment of its affairs, affirms that there 
is evidence to show that the Reinhart man- 
agement have systematically misrepresented 
the amount of the earnings to the extent 
of atotal of more than $7,000,000, and dis- 
obeyed the interstate commerce law by giv- 
ing rebates to shippers to the amount just 
mentioned. 
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It is quite natural that such charges should 
have compelled for a time a suspension of all 
efforts to readjust the affairs of tke road. 
They apparently have given the finishing 
stroke to the tottering structure of the faith 
of European investors in American se- 
curities —witness the week’s large ship- 
ments of gold, reducing our reserve to 
$55,000,000—and they have justly called 
forth from such a conservative journal as 
we quote below sentiments with which we 
are forced to agree. Says the Springfield 
Republican: 


That principle and prohibition of the inter- 
state law is going to stand, whatever may be- 
come of its other features. And it is going to 
be enforced. Railway managers may as well 
make up their winds to this. If it cannot be 
enforced as things stand now, the government 
will take on a closer control of the roads. 
And if then it cannot be enforced, government 
ownership and operation of the roads will 
follow. That latter step involves great risks; 
but, great as they are, they are rather to be 
taken than to endure a private management 
of a common cartier system operated on the 
plan of mulcting the great majority of the 
people to make rich a small minonty. We 
should like to know, theo, whether the law is 
to be vindicated im the case of these Atchi- 
son offenders.... If knavery is to be con- 
sidered an essential element in railway man- 
agement, the people would just as soon, or 
rather, have it prosecuted by their own officials 
under the general weaknesses of government 
than by private persons for private ends. 
Unscrupulous capital is giving to socialism 
all the support it has in this country to-day. 





The laying of a new Atlantic cable, con- 
necting Heart’s Content, N. F., with Va- 
lentia, Ireland, was completed successfully 
on July 27. It is the largest cable across 
the Atlantic and its conductor contains 600 
pounds of copper to the mile, which means 
increased speed of transmission. It was laid 
by the steamers Scotia and Britannia and 
in only twelve days—a remarkable achieve- 
ment, A contemporaneous news item, per- 
haps one of the first to come by the new 
cable, was the announcement of the cele- 
bration in London on the same date of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the Bank of 
England. The recent criticisms upon the 
conduct of its affairs have not shaken con- 
fidence in its essential soundness, The Bri- 
tannia has beaten the Vigilant once more 
and the thrifty manager of the former boat 
has sailed over a course alone—while the 
Vigilant was repairing damages—and taken 
the prize. In Parliament the cabinet has 
decided to apply closure in order to pass 
the evicted tenants’ bill, which is said to be 
so framed as to give compensation to every 
tenant evicted since 1879. The London 
dockmen at a mass meeting on July 26 
hooted Ben Tillett, the labor leader, from 
the platform and deposed him. Tillett has 
been one of their most judicious and pub- 
lic-spirited leaders, and possibly he is not 
radical enough for his followers. 





After long and fiery discussion the anti- 
anarchist bill has passed the French Senate 
by 205 votes to thirty-five and the Chamber 
of Deputies by 268 to 163. Most of the pro- 
posed amendments were rejected. Parlia- 
ment has been prorogued and M. Clemen- 
ceau and M. Deschanel have fought a French 
duel, resulting in the scratching of the 
latter’s cheek, Eastern Bulgaria and the 
neighboring region has experienced an earth- 
quake with serious results. The Hawaiian 
people are reported to be making the best 
of the new government, which Minister 
Willis has duly recognized in the name of 
the United States. 





There really is trouble in Corea between 
the Japanese and Chinese but just what has 
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happened, or is likely to happen, it is not 
easy to learn. Jealousy about trade, in re- 
spect to which Japan seems to have been 
gaining advantage in Corea, appears to be 
behind the disturbances. Some time since 
both Japan and China were conceded the 
right to send troops into Corea, should any 
serious outbreak occur, and, nominally in 
the exercise of this right, they appear to 
be taking advantage of a small difficulty, 
which was hardly more than a street row at 
Seoul, the capital, to try to secure a hold 
upon the country and to drive each other 
out. War has not yet formally been de- 
clared between them, but hostilities have 
begun and the Japanese have sunk a 
Chinese transport or two and have taken 
possession of the Corean king as a hostage. 
If a war ensues the treaty ports doubtless 
will not be attacked, for the European and 
American men-of-war will prevent that, and 
the lives of missionaries aud other foreigners 
are not likely to be endangered. But busi- 
ness will be at a pause until peace is estab- 
lished. The Coreans themselves have only 
a few hundreds of soldiers, and those quite 
undisciplined, so that they can have little in- 
fluence upon the result. 





The prevailing opinion among those best 
informed—such as the members of the dif- 
ferent legations and those merchants who 
have trade relations with the East—is that 
there will be no war of any consequence. 
And, in spite of the unquestionable superi- 
ority of the Japanese in military and naval 
equipments and of their more enlightened 
culture and their known bravery, it is be- 
lieved by many that the enormous population 
of China and her dogged tenacity of purpose 
will give her victory in the end. Moreover, 
she is nearer than Japan is to Corea and can 
forward her troops more readily. But the 
good offices of several foreign nations as 
pacificators already have been offered to the 
two warlike peoples and matters may be 
arranged without further bloodshed. A 
part of the trouble probably is due to the 
fact that both Chinese and Japanese have 
been busy for some time procuring and learn- 
ing how to handle ships of modern build 
and equipment, and that in each navy there 
are many men who are eager to distinguish 
themselves and ready to stretch a point or 
two in order to bring about a war. But it 
is to be hoped that peace will prevail. 


IN BRIEF. 


From many towns in New England we have 
received congratulations that our cover pic- 
ture last week so perfectly reproduced the 
church in that town. In each case our friends 
were not far from right. 








Boston police commissioners are forcing their 
subordivates to engage in two commendable 
crusades, viz., to discountenance and suppress, 
as far as possible, the visits of women to 
saloons, and gambling in the policy shops. 

. 

The New York Tribune, in its Personal 
column, recently stated of a successful writer 
of juvenile fiction that for his first and most 
successful story ‘‘he received the degree of 
D.D. from a prominent Presbyterian college.” 
If this be not a libel on the college, it is cer- 
tainly the reductio ad absurdum”’ in the line 
of honorary degrees. 








““T want to see the old theology vindicate 
itself in the forum of scholarship rather than 
in the forum of law,” is the sensible wish of a 
Presbyterian clergyman who is conservative 
in theology but liberal in polity. Such, also, 
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is the prayer uttered by Rev. Dr. Denney in 
the discriminating paper by that Scotch theo- 
logian, which we use elsewhere in this issue. 





The new constitution under which Hawaii 
is now governed forbids appropriations to 
sectarian educational institutions. This will, 
for a time, after Dec. 31, 1895, cripple many of 
the excellent academies founded by and par- 
tially supported by the Protestant churches, 
but it is a decision made imperative by the 
importunate pressure of the Roman Catholics 
for government subsidies. 





Mr. Gladstone’s many accomplishments ap- 
pear to include singing, for it is related that 
once when the famous Dr. Guthrie was visit- 
ing the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Gladstone also 
being a guest, and Dr. Guthrie was conducting 
family prayers, there was no one who was 
able to ‘‘ raise the tune”’ when the Psalm was 
given out until Mr. Gladstone volunteered. 
He is said to have done it very well. 





The Christian Advocate has begun an inves- 
tigation of the Keeley cure, soliciting from 
the 7,000 clergyman and 1,500 physicians who 
regularly read it frank and thorough answers 
to questions which it has carefully formu- 
lated. Itis patent that such an investigation 
is needed, and that any decision arrived at 
after Dr. J. M. Buckley has sifted the evi- 
dence will have much authority. 





The man who would surpass even the ordi- 
nary clergyman in wit must arise early in the 
day. A wag recently telegraphed to the mod- 
erator of the British Calvinistic Methodist 
Association, then in session: ‘‘ Ladas has 
won.’ (Ladas is the horse that Lord Rose- 
bery won the Derby with.) ‘‘ You must have 
been mistaken; we are not the Church Con- 
gress,”’ was the moderator’s telegram in reply. 





According to Mr. H. K. Carroll’s article in 
the August Forum, on The Earnings of Clergy- 
men, the average salary of Congregational 
ministers is $1,047. And yet they continue to 
live in some degree of comfort, to give liber- 
ally to others and to educate their children. 
How do they do it? Not by following the 
advice of a labor leader, whom we heard say 
in Faneuil Hall that he had a poor opinion of 
a man who did not spend more than he earned. 





It is a duty we owe to our readers in the 
vicinity of Boston to call attention to the re- 
markable series of lectures to be given in the 
Old South Meeting House on Wednesday 
afternoons at three o’clock from Aug. 1 to 
Sept. 19. To hear such men as Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, William Elliot Griffis, Joseph Twich- 
ell, President Andrews of Brown University, 
Governor Greenbalge and others of like cali- 
ber lecture on such men as William Brewster, 
William Bradford, John Winthrop, Roger 
Williams, Thomas Hooker and their like will 
be a rare privilege. 





The typography of the catalogue of the 
Santee Normal Training School and its pro- 
gram of graduating exercises would reflect 
credit upon any printing office in Boston. 
Yet they are entirely the work of the In- 
dian boys in the school. The training of 200 
Indian boys and girls every year in farming 
and the trades, in home duties and in general 
culture is skillfully done, as any one can see 
by looking over the courses of study and 
labor as laid down in the catalogue. In this 
great work the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation ought to be heartily supported by the 
churches. 





It is reported that though there were more 
than three hundred arrests made at Chicago 
during the strikes of 1877 none of the men 
arrested ever came to trial. It is to be hoped 
that this will not be the outcome of the 
arrests made there now. We do not believe 
it will be. Those now arrested are federal 
prisoners, and will be tried before United 
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States judges, who will have no political 
interest in their pardon. Prompt and just 
sentence on those who are proved guilty of 
setting aside the law will go a great way 
toward preventing the recurrence of similar 
disturbances either in Chicago or in other 
sections of the country. 





It is refreshing in these days of multitudi- 
nous nostrums for the easy cure of poverty to 
hear such an utterance as that of Theodore 
Roosevelt at Chautauqua. Speaking of the 
struggles of the agriculturist he said: ‘' The 
farmer must come to understand that no law 
passed by Congress zan make a large crop 
grow where a small’one grew before, and that 
the government, as such, cannot furnish the 
laboring man higher wages. These things 
must be brought about by hard labor and 
painstaking care on the part of the individual, 
by the exercise of his brain and his strong 
right arm.” 





‘ Reeking and sodden from its latest wallow 
in the debauchery of office, blinded to all 
sense of duty or responsibility, and made 
reckless by the lust for corruption ’”’—this is 
the description of the Legislature of the mu- 
nicipality of Chicago found in the most repu- 
table daily of that city in its issue of the 25th. 
Why? Because the city council, overriding a 
veto of the mayor, has passed an ordinance 
which freely gives to a gas company for a term 
of fifty years franchises worth thousands of 
dollars, with absolutely unlimited right to rip 
up and occupy every street and highway in 
the city. Many other equally vicious pro- 
visions justify the Record in saying: 

Whatever disposition may be made of the 
measure, the one thing certain is that the 
damages it inflicts will be felt sooner or later 
by the sg va dog and voters. The interests of 
the latter have been sold out part and parcel. 


The shameful deal is closed, the trade com- 
pleted and the public'is helpless. 





The Wine and Spirit Gazette says it voices 
the sentiments of the liquor dealers of New 
York and Brooklyn in saying: 

We dare Archbishop Corrigan to enforce in 

letter and spirit the decree against the liquor 
traftic just issued by Mgr. Satolli, the papal 
delegate. Let the archbishop do it and watch 
the consequences, : 
The consequences would be many—a partially 
purged church for one and a somewhat de- 
pleted church treasury for another. Which? 
“Ye cannot serve God and mammon.”’ Since 
the preceding was written the archbishop has 
accepted the challenge thus: 

I have the honor to say that I loyally accept 

the principles laid down by His Excellency, 
Mgr. Satolli, both in the spirit and the let- 
ter. More than this, no Catholic can refuse to 
accept trem. As to the fear of consequences, 
I have yet, thank God, to learn what fear is 
in the discharge of duty. Please remember, 
however, that acceptance of principles is not 
to be confounded with the blind application of 
the same on all occasions and under all cir- 
cumstances, 
The Wine and Spirit Gazette replies that it 
awaits with interest the practical interpreta- 
tion of the last clause in the archbishop’s re- 
ply. So does the public. 





It was a common saying years ago that the 
immigrants who came to us from Europe were 
the very cream of the population—men of en- 
terprise, or they would not break from their 
old associations; men of industrious frugal- 
ity, or they would not be able to pay their 
way. The saying at the time was, no doubt, 
largely true, but modern methods of cheap in- 
tercommunication have changed the condi- 
tions of the problem, and, in connection with 
‘assisted emigration,’ have sent us many 
restless and worthless emigrants. A recent 
widely published interview with a Belgian 
manufacturer—Frederick Hirsch—who is at 
present in this country, shows how it appears 
to an intelligent foreigner. He says: 

I have ubserved in this country men of my 


own country who were never able to earn 
more than sixty-five cents a day in your 
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money receiving $1.25 and $1.50 and more a 
day, yet they are dissatisfied, and [ am sorry 
to know that they are among the most riotous 
and lawless, especially, as I am informed, in 
the coal regions. I can in part account for 
this. They were the most undesirable of our 
populatior, little inclined to work, preferring 
idleness, and when they did work they were 
not able to earn much. Itis this class that 
emigrated to this country, and they have been 
assisted away from home because they were a 
burden upon the industrious and provident 
people of our country. You have received 
the scum of our country. There they are un- 
desirable; here they become a menace. 





STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM BOSTON. 
The Transit Bill. 

Searcely ever was action taken so hastily 
by any Legislature as that in favor of the 
Meigs-subway bill for the incorporation of 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company. 
The sudden transformation of the bill into 
a combination of two formerly rival sys- 
tems entirely unlike compelled the adoption 
or rejection of both. As it stands, the bill 
provides for the erection of several lines of 
elevated railway through specified streets 
of the city proper and branch lines or ex- 
tensions to outlying districts and suburbs, 
besides the construction of subways under 
the center of the city and to East Boston 
and the building and widening of bridges, 
if necessary, across the Charles and Mystic 
Rivers. The hope that the more carefal 
consideration of the plan and the decisive 
vote of the people would make up for the 
insufficient attention it received in the State 
House was weakened when it was found 
that this final action on the bill was to be 
as hurried as the former. At this incon- 
venient season in midsummer, when many 
of those who know and care most about the 
measure are absent from the city, a special 
election was held on the 24th, with the re- 
sult that an opinion was expressed by only 
about one-third of the whole number of 
registered voters, a small majority of whom 
favored the bill. 

The original objections to the measure 
were many and protests were made by as- 
semblies and by individuals before it was 
signed by the governor, but throughout the 
controversy the mayor gave it his strongest 
support. Whether the project will be car- 
ried out under its present supporters or 
whether the problem of rapid transit will 
be solved at all by it are questions of some 
doubt. A meeting of the incorporators has 
been already called, however, and it is 
hoped that the building of the road can be 
begun in a very short time. The two new 
members of the commission, appointed by 
Governor Greenhalge to execute the pio- 
visions of the bill, fortunately are men of 
high character and, in one instance, great 
executive ability and experience. They 
have such vast powers that it is pleasant 
to record this fact. 


Summer Students. 

The growth of the Harvard Summer School 
in Cambridge seems to warrant it a place 
among the regular departments of the uni- 
versity. Year by year the school has be- 
come better known, and it has enjoyed a 
generally increasing patronage until this 
season the students number 402, the largest 
enrollment ever made and an increase of 
101 over last summer. They come from all 
parts of the United States and in a few in- 
stances from other countries. 

The Summer School first appears in the 
catalogue in 1874, when two subjects, chem- 
istry and botany, were studied by thirty-six 
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students. The next year geology was added 
and the number of students increased to 
ninety-eight, which remained the largest en- 
rollment until 1888, when four additional 
subjects were given, among them physi- 
cal training. At the present time fifteen 
branches of study besides those at the med- 
ical school are offered, comprising twenty- 
eight courses in history, mathematics, phi- 
losophy, teaching, modern languages, phys- 
ics, chemistry and physical training. Of 
these the latter three have always been the 
most popular subjects, and the last, consist- 
ing of practical and theoretical work, is the 
largest every year. 

The school is intended primarily for teach 
ers who desire to fit themselves for giving 
higher instruction, but students in the uni- 
versity who wish to anticipate certain stud- 
ies may count them regularly for their de- 
grees. Generally, therefore, the instruction 
is advanced, but some preliminary work isin 
cluded. With a few exceptions the courses 
are open to women as well as to men, the 
tuition, as a rule, being $20 for each course. 
The advantages of the school are probably 
greater than those of any other in the coun- 
try. The library, the laboratories, the ob 
servatory, the museums, the botanic gar- 
dens and the gymnasium of the university 
are all accessible to summer students, Fur- 
thermore, the teachers include some of the 
finest of Harvard’s professors and instruct- 
ors, and the lectures on methods of instruc- 
tion are free to all members of the school. 

At the medical school practical and scien- 
tifie medicine are studied, and the courses 
are of a clinical character, conducted in the 
hospitals and dispensaries of Boston by 
physicians and surgeons in regular practice. 
A course in horticulture is also given at the 
Bussey Institution, consisting of lectures 
and also exercises in the greenhouses, 
The Floating Hospital. 

Probably no philanthropic enterprise wus 
ever started in this city under more favor- 
able auspices than the Floating Hospital. 
The plan was suggested by Rev. R. B. 
Tobey of Berkeley Temple—that tireless 
worker and enthusiast in all good works 
for others—and it is carried out accord- 
ing to the methods in operation in New 
York since 1874. In that city weekly ex- 
cursions were made at first, but the success 
of the enterprise was such that a steamboat 
hull was purchased and has been used ever 
since. Six trips a*week are now made and 
last year over 16,000 persons were carried, 

The first trip was made on Wednesday of 
last week on a barge fitted out with ham- 
mocks, cots and other comforts incident 
to a harbor trip. Seventy-five sick babies, 
of all ages from two months to five years, 
with their mothers, were given a day of 
refreshment and change, which was thouglit 
to have saved the lives of several infants. 
Going almost exclusively from homes of 
poverty and want, the sickly children and dis- 
heartened mothers were given such delight 
and benefit by the day’s outing as can hardly 
be imagined. 

Each child was sent by a physician and ir 
no case was a person with a contagious dis- 
ease permitted to go. Several physicians 
and trained nurses were in attendance, and 
abundant supplies of sterilized milk and 
otber necessities were provided. In the 
future excursions, of which three or four 
more will be made on Wednesdays follow- 
ing, a Jarger number will be accommodated, 
and it is hoped that sufficient means will be 
subscribed so that the trips may be contin- 
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ued through the summer. The committee, 
of which Mr. Tobey is chairman, deserves 
great credit for the marked success of its 
first efforts and merits the encouragement of 
all who can give assistance. Funds may be 
sent to Mr. Tobey at Berkeley Temple. 
The Seashore Home Association has shown 
its interest and sympathy in practical ways, 
and it is probable that next summer pro- 
vision will be made for a seashore home in 
connection with the Floating Hospital. 


<a 








FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Western Chautauquas. 

These have not fallen into ‘‘ innocuous 
desuetude.”? Dr. Willard Scott of the South 
Church has carried his summer’s work at 
Crete, Neb., successfully through, aided by 
such masters in lecturing as Dr. Duryea of 
Omaha and Bayard Holmes, M. D., of Chi- 
cago. The Monona Lake Assembly, near 
Madison, Wis., opened ‘Tuesday with an 
attendance of more than a thousand, and 
bids fair to equal in interest its illustrious 
predecessors. Over in Michigan, near Hol- 
land Bay, the Macatawa Assembly furnishes 
avery tempting program. Rey. G. H. Wil- 
son is the presiding officer and Professor 
Lloyd of the Pacific Theological Seminary 
has a prominent place among the instructors. 
The Churches. 

After such a year as the past has been it was 
to be expected that the churches in the city 
would appear this summer somewhat thin. 
Many of their most earnest supporters have 
gone out of town, Last year they were at 
home, and with their visiting fiiends helped 
to swell the congregations. Still interest in 
prayer meetings, in Sunday school and mis- 
sion work has by no means died out. It 
seems, indeed, as if it were the conviction of 
Christian people that the coming season 
would furnish better opportunities for serv- 
ice and with richer results than have been 
witnessed for a long time. With pastors 
absent, choirs on a vacation and many home- 
staying Christians wanting a rest, especially 
on Sundays, it is not strange that regular 
services should fail somewhat in eothusiasm 
as wellasin numbers. Yet in many cases 
the falling off is not very perceptible, not 
worth considering if the absent church 
members be taken into the account, 


Dedication of a German Church. 

The whole week, according to the German 
custom, has been set apart for the consecra- 
tion of the house of worship just completed 
on Diversey Avenue. The cost has been 
not less than $25,000, and has been furnished 
by a congregation which last year was de- 
prived of its property, church and parson- 
age by a bishop in the Evangelical,Church, 
because pastor and people would not take 
sides in the unfortunate quarrel raging in 
that communion. So they began again, and 
out of their scanty savings have built an- 
other house in which to worship, and have 
declared themselves independent of the 
bishop’s control. Their present form of 
government is Congregational. Their pas- 
tor, Professor Paeth, the head of the Ger- 
man department in our seminary, has joined 
our body and is proving a valuable addition 
to our forces. The German work, unless 
unseen misfortunes arise, bids fair to reach 
large proportions in this city and through- 
out the West. 

Pullman Again. 

While the situation is one of quietness, 
fears of disturbance have by no means van- 
ished. How long the peace is to be kept by 
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the presence of the militia remains to be 
seen. It is the evident purpose of many of 
the strikers, especially of those who have 
lived in Kensington and Roseland, to pre- 
vent any of their number from returning to 
their work. Attacks on the laundry girls 
by women have been constant and danger- 
ous. The women seem to have been set on 
by the men. Still the number at work has 
increased every day, but it has been safe to 
go from the home to the place of work only 
under protection of the police. Notices are 
still posted on the shops promising to start 
the machinery as soon as a sufficient num- 
ber apply for employment. Were it not 
for the fear of violence the works would 
have been running ere this. The Allen 
Car Wheel Company, which receives its 
power from the Pullman Company but 
is independent of it, has opened its shops 
chiefly with new men. Yet its employés 
had no grievance, went out only from ‘‘ sym- 
pathy’’ and have failed to return because 
they do not dare to return, so, at least, 
many of them say. It is safer to live on the 
supplies which are furnished through the 
relief agency, which has its headquarters in 
Kensington. Wednesday a man was ar- 
rested for throwing stones against the win- 
dows of Mr. Pullman’s private residence. 
He is a foreigner and acrank. He says. he 
is not willing that Mr. Pullman should be 
rich while he is poor. There are rumors 
that the troops are soon to be withdrawn 
from Pullman, and that if the men do not 
return to their work they will not be per- 
mitted to remain in the company’s houses. 
fir. Debs’s Status. 

Mr. Debs and his associates, according to 
their own statement, have no longer any 
power, If their word is to be believed, they 
have never had any power. Arrested for 
contempt of court, they denied that they 
could order a strike or call one off, and on 
the ground of this denial they demanded 
their release. The plea of one of their at- 
torneys reads very much like anarchy, so, 
at any rate, it has been interpreted by Judge 
Woods of Indiana, before whom they have 
been arraigned. Denying that the tele- 
grams sent out from their headquarters, and 
signed by their names, were sent by them, 
the judge declares that he will find out who 
sent these messages, ordering the tie-up of 
roads and interference with trade and 
travel, and has therefore held each of the 
prisoners under heavy bonds for trial at the 
Septembercourt. Mr. Debs has left Chicago 
for his home in Terre Haute. It is said 
that he made the journey in a Pullman car. 

These bonds have been furnished by the 
same gentlemen who furnished them be- 
fore. Meanwhile arrests continue to be 
made, and evidence of guilt against the par- 
ties bound over for trial is daily increasing. 
The strike has now reached a stage where 
the questions are not. so much of ability to 
prevent the running of trains, of boycotting 
Pullman cars, as of the right to combine 
against the interests and convenience of the 
general public. It is interesting to trace 
the change in sentiment from day to day in 
the newspapers. A week ago Mr. Debs was 
treated with something like respect. A lit- 
tle longer ago than that a governor of a 
Western State asked his permission to visit 
the capital of his State, and the mayor of 
our city welcomed his assistance in the re- 
moval of garbage. Now ‘‘none so poor to 
do him reverence.” 


The Result of the Strikes. 
To offset the enormous losses which have 
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been brought upon the country, and upon 
Chicago in particular, great good somehow 
ought to follow. What form it will take it 
would be rash to predict. Legislation per- 
haps may make it possible for capital to 
contract with labor on terms which will 
compel it to carry out its contract. There 
is no disposition here to deny labor its right 
to organize. Everybody sympathizes with 
labor in its desire to get the best possible 
return for its service, but the feeling is 
quite general that labor needs to free itself 
in its organizations from an irresponsible 
element which is working it great injury. 
Some one suggests that each member of a 
labor union be required to purchase a share 
of stock equal to a month’s wages, and that 
the money paid in form a fund to be at- 
tached in case contracts are not fulfilled. 
Such a course would give labor the standing 
of capital, would enable it to weed out from 
its unions men who are not worthy of mem- 
bership in them, would have a tendency to 
bring the better workmen together and 
would compel the poorer to go by them- 
selves and either be content with such wages 
as they earn or fit themselves for member- 
ship in the unions from which they are ex- 
cluded. At present legislation has done 
little for the laborer save to protect him in 
his person and his earnings. Something 
should be done to aid him in his organiza- 
tions and enable him to make terms which 
will be for his own advantage as well as for 
the advantage of those who employ him. 
Not much is hoped for from the investigat- 
ing committee appointed by the President. 


Y. P. S.C. E. Rally. 

The rally of the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties in and about Chicago took place Thurs- 
day evening in the Union Park Congrega- 
tional Church. The spacious edifice was 
full to overflowing. Not less than 2,000 
were present, The program was excellent, 
and was carried out with the most com- 
mendable promptness. Speakers were com- 
pelled to keep within their time. Some of 
the brightest addresses were made by the 
young women who are at the head of de- 
partments. Special emphasis was placed 
on the missionary extension movement, and 
it is safe to predict that immense results 
will come from it. At every mention of 
this movement the audience broke out into 
tumultuous applause. Great interest was 
also manifest in the Christian citizenship 
movement, from which, at the West, at any 
rate, great good is looked for. The event of 
the evening, if any one event can be singled 
out, was the reports of delegates to the 
Cleveland Convention. Seventy-six young 
Endeavorers gave intelligent, comprehensive 
statements of what impressed them most in 
eighteen minutes—each one was allowed 
twenty words. The singing was soul stir- 
ring, and the entire exercises a repetition of 
the great days at Cleveland. One has only 
to hear reports like those given at this rally 
to realize that in this Endeavor movement 
we have one of the most significant move- 
ments of history. In Chicago alone there 
are 359 societies, The aim is to make them 
number 600 at the end of this year. It is 
needless to say that the Union Park people 
gave the Endeavorers an enthusiastic wel- 
come. They adorned the church with the 
colors of the society and with the flags of 
the nations where the society has taken 
root. One need have no fear of infidels 


while such a movement as this is iu 
progress. 
Chicago, July 28 


FRANKLIN. 
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Is Compulsory Arbitration Feasible 


What is the chief lesson to be derived 
from the recent railroad riots? While all 
rejoice at the termination of them, and all 
(except the labor leaders and their follow- 
ers) approve the resolute course of the na- 
tional government, the natural feeling is 
that such commotions ought somehow to 
be made impossible in the future. And 
there seems to be a widespread tendency to 
jump to the conclusion that the only effect- 
ive method is arbitration. This mode of 
settling quarrels is, as all admit, wise and 
commendable when two nations have a dif- 
ference with one another; why not, also, 
when capitalists and laborers have it? If 
they can only be compelled to submit their 
dispute to some impartial tribunal, and 
then required to abide by the decision, there 
will be, it is thought, no room for further 
trouble. 

Voluntary arbitration (the only kind pos- 
sible between two nations) is something to 
which no one can object. But this has al- 
ways been free to all kinds of contending 
parties. It furnishes no effectual solution 
of the evil for which a remedy is now 
sought. In the most critical conjuncture 
one of the parties might refuse to agree to 
an arbitration. What multitudes are clam- 
oring for, as a cure of the standing warfare 
between labor and capital, is compulsory 
arbitration; in all cases of difference either 
party is to have the right to compel the 
other to submit the question in dispute toa 
board of arbitration, and both parties are to 
be compelled to acquiesce in the decision. 
Now it does not require much reflection to 
show us that such a solution is no solution 
at all. Let us consider some of the obvious 
objections to it. 

The institution of such a scheme would 
practically result in a fixing of wages by 
law. Employer and employé would not de- 
termine wages; the wages would be fixed 
by a board established by law. Though 
sometimes an agreement might be made 
apart from the aibitrators, there would al- 
ways be the possibility of an appeal to them, 
and their decision would have the force of 
law. And human nature being what it is, 
there would be a strong tendency, on the 
one side, through the arbitrators, to secure 
an increase of wages, and, on the other, to 
prevent it. Thus, though there might be 
somewhat more flexibility and variation in 
the application of the law than if the legis- 
lature should directly enact a statute fixing 
the wages, the principle would be the same. 
And I had supposed that legislation of this 
sort is universally regarded as a piece of 
exploded medizvalism. 

But more than this: compulsory arbi- 
tration would involve an intolerable inter- 
ference with personal liberty. It would in 
many cases result in compelling capitalists 
to employ men whom they do not wish 
to employ and workmen to work for cap- 
‘italists whom they wish to leave. More- 
over, it would give arbitrators the right 
to force capitalists to continue business 
at a pecuniary loss. It has recently been 
urgently contended that Mr. Pullman ought 
to have been required to keep his fac- 
tories in operation, although at a loss, 
on the ground that the company had been 
prosperous befoie and could now afford to 
lose. This means that the boards of arbi- 
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tration are to have the prerogative of de- 
ciding not merely what justice or sound 
business principles demand, but also what 
is demanded by considerations of charity. 
Now it is true that many men do sometimes 
continue their business at a pecuniary loss 
out of regard to their employés, but does 
apy one seriously suppose it practicable to 
establish a board which shall have the 
power to compel men to do this? But this 
compulsory charity would not necessarily 
be all on one side. Wage-earners might be 
forced to work for less than they can afford 
to work for in order to keep their employ- 
ers from failure. Are we prepared for such 
despotism as this? 

What has been said refers to the relations 
of organized laborers to their employers. 
But the principle of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, logically and consistently carried out, 
would lead to the fixing of all wages by the 
same method. There is per se no reason why 
the members of trades unions alone should 
have the right of appealing to arbitrators 
with reference to their wages. Why should 
not every individual, non-union laborer have 
the same privilege? Let us have no par- 
tiality. If the proposed remedy for labor 
troubles is a good one, it must be good for 
all. Therefore, if a servant girl wants more 
wages, or another free afternoon, she should 
have the right to bring her case before the 
board of arbitration. If Mr. Pullman or 
Mr. Carnegie ought to have been compelled 
to go before the arbitrators when their 
employés complained, why not equally 
Farmer John Smith when he and his one 
hired man disagree about work and wages? 
What peculiar right to such intervention 
do men get simply because they band them- 
selves together in large numbers? 

Moreover, why should wages be the only 
thing to be settled by arbitration? Whether 
a man can make both ends meet depends 
not only on his wages but also on what he 
has to pay for food and clothing and other 
necessaries of life. If, then, he thinks he 
has to give too much for these, why should 
he not have the right to compel his grocer, 
his butcher and his tailor to appear before 
the board of arbitration and show cause 
why they should not lower their prices? If 
a capitalist cannot be trusted to offer a fair 
price for work, can a merchant be trusted 
to fix fair prices for his wares? There is no 
limit which could be set to the application 
of the principle; in the case of every trade 
and every bargain in the country the serv- 
ices of the arbitrators might be brought 
into requisition. If compulsory arbitration 
is a proper method of settling great dis- 
putes, it must be equally just for the settle- 
ment of small ones. Yet no one thinks of 
such an extension of the principle. Why 
not? The answer to this question leads to 
the exposure of another objection to the 
proposed scheme. 

The truth is that compulsory arbitration 
is proposed, not because it is thought that 
wages generally should be fixed by law, but 
because these organized laborers have shown 
that they can make enormous troubles by 
their strikes and boycotts, and, in the des- 
peration of the moment, men are grasping 
at any method that seems to offer relief. 
But if, in the case of railroad unions or 
other combinations of wage-earners, we are 
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to apply the arbitration principle simply 
because of their power to do mischief, then 
we put a premium upon organization and 
encourage al] classes to resort to the same 
method of getting their claims settled. 
There is no more reason why railroad em- 
ployés should be able, by combining, to 
force the public to recognize them and pro- 
vide aspecial method of settling their griev- 
ances, than why the grocers of the country 
should combine for the purpose of keeping 
the prices of provisions up, and consumers, 
on the other hand, should combine for the 
sake of keeping the prices down. If we 
establish compulsory arbitration for the 
benefit of large organizations and refuse it 
to individuals, we are directly fostering the 
organization of all classes—employers and 
employés, sellers and buyers, all over the 
country—until our people would be nothing 
but groups of mutually hostile organiza- 
tions. It is simple madness to suppose 
that arbitration could keep the peace under 
such a condition of things. 

But once more: suppose one of the par- 
ties in an enforced arbitration thinks that 
the arbitrators have been unfair or corrupt 
in their decision. The more widely this 
method of settling disputes is instituted 
and the longer it is kept up the more cer- 
tain is it that such an opinion would often 
be cherished, and very probably sometimes 
not without some reason. There would be 
the same disposition to resist the decision 
of the arbitrators as there now is to resist 
the demands of the opposing party. Sup- 
pose an organized body of laborers, in 
their effort to secure an increase or to 
prevent a decrease of wages, should find 
their demands rejected by the arbitrators, 
what would there be to hinder their strik- 
ing in a body, just as they do now when 
their employers refuse to comply with their 
demands? The law, it will be replied; for 
it is a part of this new Utopian scheme 
that all strikes shall be forbidden by law. 
But the law will not execute itself, and how 
is it to be executed? If the workmen are 
unwilling to work, no force can compel 
them to work; the only alternative would 
be to inflict on them all a fine or imprison- 
ment. It may be that such a law could be 
enforced, but it certainly would require a 
strong government toenforceit. Any power 
capable of thus punishing thousands of men 
engaged ina strike would certainly be able 
to prevent the violence which has been re- 
sorted to by the strikers in the last few 
weeks. Indeed, in the case of the supposed 
law against striking, there would often be 
not only the strike but also the accompa- 
nying violence, just as now, and so the gov- 
ernment would have two crimes, instead of 
one, to punish. 

No; this talk about arbitration is the off- 
spring of fear. Men are afraid of what dis- 
turbance to peace and order these enormous 
trades unions may produce, and in this 
panic of alarm they are trying to devise 
some means of preventing tlie strikes. But 
the one lesson which the recent turmoil 
should teach us is that lawless violence 
shall be punished sternly and severely. 
Whether or not strikes themselves should 
in some cases be made punishable is a ques- 
tion by itself. But if it were made per- 
fectly manifest that every man who is will- 
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ing to take the place of strikers shall be 
fully protected in his right to work, the 
problem of strikes would be well-nigh 
solved, for in that case, as things now are, 
strikes would seldom take place. So long 
as there are unemployed men willing to 
work for the wages repudiated by those 
who are already at work, so long will the 
latter prefer to receive what they are now 
getting rather than quietly leave the work 
for others to do. And it is because they 
know that there are enough who will be 
glad to take their places that a strike now 
means, to the strikers, not only a concerted 
abandonment of work but also a concerted 
determination, by intimidation or violence, 
to prevent others from taking their places. 
Without this the strikes would result in 
nothing but to throw the strikers out of 
work and wages. The miscreant Debs knew 
perfectly well when he advised his subjects 
to refrain from violence that his purpose 
could not be accomplished except by vio- 
lence, and that the strikers would immedi- 
ately resort to it. 

If there is anything that ought to be re- 
garded as axiomatic in regard to the labor 
problem, it is that both capitalist and 
laborer shall be protected from violence. 
Not many reputable men can be found who 
defend such violence. But the thing needed 
is that every resort to it shall be summarily 
and severely punished, So long as it is 
understood that violence used by a large 
crowd shall be condoned, men will combine 
in crowds in order to gain their ends by 
violence. Not only the leaders but every 
individual should be made to feel that he 
has violated the law and must suffer for it. 
If the governments of our cities, States or 
nation cannot effectually deal with the vio- 
lence resorted to by strikers, then it is use- 
less to hope for any escape from our troubles 
through arbitration. If our government is 
too weak to suppress and punish the pres- 
ent lawlessness, it will certainly not be 
strong enough to enforce the decisions of 
arbitrators against the same kind of law- 
lessness. This is the main lesson of the 
recent strikes and riots. 


— J ————_—___—— 


A TYPIOAL STRIKER. 


BY REV. JOHN L., SEWALL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Not the type in the mind of most persons 
who at a distance have formed their opinion 
of the personal factors in the recent strike; 
not the rioter from the slums of Chicago, or 
elsewhere, who frequently had no more con- 
nection with the A. R. U. than with the 
House of Lords; not the professional, dem- 
agogic agitater, aspiring to a brief blaze of 
notoriety, even with the ending of the rock- 
et’s stick; I refer to an entirely different 
type—a class of men whose action and mo- 
tives have been largely unknown or ignored. 
I met one of them, not long since, in his 
pastor’s study, and his story merits a larger 
audience. He had been in the employ of 
one of the railroads that suffered most se- 
verely from the strike, but that was able to 
strike back most effectively because it was 
in the hands of the United States courts. 
This man had occupied a position of some 
responsibility, supervising a gang of switch- 
men and attending to the making up of 
freight trains for the Pacific coast at an im- 
portant division terminal. He belongs to 


the parish of our Congregational church 
that has hitherto flourished in that commu- 
nity, of which his wife is a devoted and effi- 
He had begun to purchase 


cient member. 
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his home through a building association, 
and could in no way be distinguished from 
thousands of sober, industrious citizens, 
east and west, who are the strength of com- 
munities where they live. ‘* The American 
Railway Union,”’ he said, ‘‘ was an effort to 
bring all classes of employés on the rail- 
roads of the land into one organization for 
mutual help. Hitherto the engineers have 
had their order, the firemen theirs, the 
switchmen theirs, and so on. These older 
orders were expensive, the switchmen’s, to 
which I belonged, having monthly dues of 
$3.50, with $1,000 insurance for death or 
total disability. The idea of the Railway 
Union was to allow men to retain their 
places in the class orders, but by pay- 
ing one dollar yearly to be enrolled in the 
larger body. It was an effort to secure for 
the lower priced men on the railways some 
of the privileges which the engineers have 
been able to gain, and to extend the benefits 
of organization to all classes of men con- 
nected with the railway system of the land. 
The immediate occasion of this organiza- 
tion was the combination of all the railroad 
managers of the West into an association, 
just before the World's Fair. Ever since 
that time, whenever any class of employés 
on any railroad had trouble with the man- 
agement, all the roads would throw their 
combined force against the complainants, 
rendering them powerless. In view of this 
combination of the managers against all the 
employés, it was felt necessary to have some 
defensive organization on as large a scale.”’ 

In response to the question, ‘‘ Just why 
did you join in this sympathetic strike, 
which had no connection with your own 
grievances?’’ the following reply was made: 
“T did not join willingly; I did my utmost 
to keep our men from going into it, and our 
best men were all opposed to it, knowing 
that the road was in the hands of the courts; 
but we were voted down, and in spite of our 
strongest efforts all our comrades decided 
to goout. Our sympathies were so strongly 
with them and our connection so close that 
it seemed impossible to keep on work when 
they went out. It is no easy matter to go 
against the majority of your fellow-work- 
men, with whom you are so closely associ- 
ated. You must remember that there had 
been plenty of reasons for unpleasant feel- 
ing against the company for which we 
were working. We have had harsh and 
arbitrary treatment for the past few years, 
with irregular pay; all these things were 
combined with a sincere feeling of sympathy 
for the men at Pullman, and the more con- 
servative men could not keep back the hot- 
headed ones.”’ 

‘*What is the feeling of the men toward 
the intervention of the government in this 
strike?” 

“It is exceedingly bitter. We -have no 
fault to find with any effort to put down 
disorder, for our strikers have not been 
guilty of any breach of the peace. I have 
not gone near the railroad property since I 
left work. But we do feel that the order of 
the court forbidding the company to take 
back any striker is unjust. Why should all 
our men be thus blacklisted when other 
roads are taking back their strikers when 
there are vacant places? The company are 
not yet able to make good our places; some 
of the new men are efficient, but many are 
not, and they are constantly discharging 
the new men. It is impossible for the new 
switchmen to make up trains at night, and 
there are now twelve engines in the round 
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house disabled through incompetent en- 
gineers and firemen. Our men universally 
feel that the courts are wholly on the side 
of the corporations, whether they are right 
or wrong in their treatment of employés, 
and this matter has made some of our most 
sober and industrious and Christian men 
exceedingly bitter toward the government.” 

In reply to the inquiry as to the outcome 
of this conflict, this ex-employé spoke as fol- 
lows: ‘* We believe that there must be some 
way for the grievances of our workmen to 
have a fair hearing before some board of 
arbitration, or at least a public investiga- 
tion. When all the railway managers of 
the land combine against us, as they have 
done, it puts us at a great disadvantage. 
Then again it has increased our desire for 
governmental control of all railways. As 
itis now, on a road like this, the govern- 
ment does take a hand in its control to help 
the corporation, and if it can do that we 
believe it can help us. Here are the rail- 
way clerks, a great number of them, who 
are really railroad men like the rest of us; 
they have fair hours, good pay and no 
strikes or disturbances, and there is no 
political corruption in the department be- 
cause they are under the civil service rules, 
We cannot see why the government could 
not just as well have the control of the 
baggage men who work in the same car 
with the mail clerks, or the engineers and 
firemen. We also believe that the govern- 
ment ought to pass some legislation in the 
line of employers’ liability acts.”’ 

In a later conversation with this man’s 
pastor he said of him: ‘“‘He is a fair type 
of many of the strikers. At least one-third 
of my church and congregation are directly 
affected by this strike, and there is not a 
business concern in the city or a single in- 
habitant that is not indirectly affected. 
What will become of our church is hard to 
tell. As between the men and the railroads, 
the universal sympathy is with the former, 
in spite of the terrible mistake they made. 
I used all the influence I had to keep the 
men from going out, but it was unavailing: 
and I cannot help sympathizing with them 
and their families now. Some of the best 
members of my church are among them.”’ 

One or two things are evident from this 
testimony, which has its clear value in spite 
of the fact that it is partisan. First, we 
have no right to classify all the men who 
left work in this strike as either knaves or 
fools. There is no man so wise that he 
does not sometimes do a foolish thing; and 
when the facts are known it will be found 
that many, like this man whom I have 
described, have been honest, law-abiding, 
church-frequenting men, and that multitudes 
more who have sympathized with them 
belong to the same class. This does not 
excuse or justify the strike, but it does 
show that there are many connected with 
it whose past record compels us to give 
some weight to their reasons and motives, 
when we come, as now after law and order 
is restored, to the question of preventing a 
repetition of this summer’s experience. 

It must also be said that, underlying the 
immediate occasion of this outbreak, there 
is a deep seated and constantly increasing 
feeling in the West against the railroads. 
Without in any way denying their power to 
create communities and commonwealths, 
many have come to feel that they are a 
standing menace to the future fair develop- 
ment of important interests. When we con- 
demn the lawlessness which has been put 
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forth against the roads, let us not forget 
their prior disregard of law. The interstate 
commerce act, which has proved such an 
effective weapon against the strikers, would 
long since have landed in the penitentiary 
nearly if not quite all the freight managers 
of the land, had it been enforced according 
to its plain intent. When the management 
of aroad thus practices lawlessness of one 
kind, it need not be surprised if its em- 
ployés are lawless in a different, but not a 
whit more culpable, way. The disregard of 
the interests and wishes of the public and 
the tyrannous treatment of their men by 
some of these vast systems stretching half 
way across the continent is something which 
is not understood by dwellers in the East, 
whose only interest in the matter is to draw 
their dividends. The citizens of Massachu- 
setts, for example, living in a State where 
the expressed judgment of railroad commis- 
sioners has more weight with the companies 
than legislative enactments in some of our 
Western States, know nothing of the grounds 
of complaint which embitter whole com- 
munities, as in California and Oklahoma. 
Whole counties do not rise up in dynamite 
warfare against railroads with no provoca- 
tion whatever, and while the first duty is to 
put down lawlessness everywhere and at 
any cost, a second duty, equally imperative, 
is to find out the occasions of past trouble, 
which will remain, possibly with increasing 
force, after the present conflict has been 
temporarily stopped. It is a pertinent ques- 
tion, What guarantee have we that the new 
employés on our railroads, supposing all 
the old ones to be banished from the land, 
are to be kept from future strikes, planned 
with more wisdom and undertaken with 
vaster combinations of labor? 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 


BY REV. DR. JAMES DENNEY, BROUGHTY FERRY, 
SCOTLAND. 





To write to one’s friends after a visit is a 
pleasant duty; it is only if the friends in- 
clude an editor that one has misgivings. 
But I had such a happy time in America, 
and saw everything under such favorable 
auspices, that I run the risk of seeing 
my impressions in print. I do not think 
they will hurt the feelings of any good 
American. 

What struck us most, from beginning to 
end, was the extraordinary kindness and 
hospitality of the people. The Chicago 
Theological Seminary was, no doubt, re- 
sponsible for this in the last resort, but no 
mere feeling of duty to an institution could 
explain the frank cordiality with which we 
were welcomed everywhere. On this side 
of the water people are less ready to open 
their arms—you have to prove your credit 
before you are trusted—and to be taken at 
once for all you are worth, and much more, 
is an experience as surprising as it is agree- 
able. It makes one resolve to use hospital- 
ity without grudging at home. 

Apart from personal experiences like this, 
the broadest impression one gets of Ameri- 
can life is that of the freedom of the people 
in all practical concerns. I do not think 
they are freer than we politically. They 
are certainly not freer economically. Nor 
would I say that in some directions they 
are freer intellectually. But in the situa- 
tions which emerge in ordinary life they 
are much freer from prejudice and tradi- 
tion, far readier to see what the situation 
calls for, far more willing to take the re- 
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sponsibility of initiating something which 
will meet it. ‘That is not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural,” and 
as yet it is only on what we call the practi- 
cal side that the conception of liberty has 
so pussessed the minds of the people as to 
produce new things of all sorts. It is, I be- 
lieve, the real explanation of the inventive 
genius of Americans in mechanics, but no 
one can see and feel its workings without 
being convinced that in due time it will 
enter the spiritual sphere, and that America 
will have great poets, great philosophers 
and great theologians, creating a new world 
for the spirit of man, as her inventors have 
made the world a new place for his physical 
convenience. 

I suppose it is this consciousness of free- 
dom, and of being surrounded with infinite 
resources, that explains the hopefulness of 
the people as a whole. This is very exhila- 
rating to one who comes from an old coun- 
try, where the inspiration is not so much 
hope as pride. Our country has already 
had a great past; it has filled a great space 
and made a grand figure in history; our 
churches have high traditions and have 
been ministered to by great men; our uni- 
versities have had their importance in the 
history of learning, and almost all we can 
aim at is not to let the standard fall. Not 
that we have no future or Americans no 
past, but, on the whole, we are sustained 
by pride and they are impelled by hope. It 
is natural that they should speak of the 
future, because their life is in it, and as the 
future is not yet here it is natural that to 
people at a distance such speech should 
sometimes seem exaggerated, a kind of 
bragging or spread eagleism, but I frankly 
confess that to me, when I heard it at all, 
it seemed rather like inspiration than vain- 
glory. God has given Americans a future 
and a hope, and the hope that is in them is 
the earnest of the spirit guaranteeing their 
future. 

I had a glimpse of the American schools 
in Minneapolis (Miun.)—both the primary 
and the high school—and learned much 
from it. The equipment of the schools 
with apparatus is much superior to that 
of our common schools; | have nowhere 
seen in this country the plan of having a 
separate desk and seat for each child, 
though if has so many obvious advantages, 
educational and ethical. The system of 
manual training, which in the Central High 
School of Minneapolis exiends over three 
sessions, and is invaluable as a supplement 
to and rectification of the exclusively liter- 
ary education which we have inherited from 
the middle ages, is with us only in its rudi- 
ments. The necessary funds for introduc- 
ing new methods on an adequate scale are 
only found with great difficulty, and, if all 
other obstacles were out of the way, there 
must be for long an inadequate supply of 
competent instructors. 

Unluckily for myself, I saw little of the 
actual working of the colleges and univer- 
sities. No one who knows what Goodwin 
and Gildersleeve have done for the study of 
Greek, or what philosophical study owes to 
writers like James and Bowne, can doubt 
that the forces are at work in American 
schools which produce the highest type of 
scholar; and it is with diffidence and defer- 
ence that I venture the remark that the 
point in which the average American stu- 
dent is probably most deficient—I mean the 
student leaving the college to enter the 
seminary—is philosophical training. Not 
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only students but teachers admitted this 
in conversation—a want of skill in the ma- 
nipulation of ideas, of readiness to see what 
they presupposed and to what they led, a 
willingness to be eclectics, which means to 
wear motley in the brain and despair of 
truth. 

American churches seem to aim at greater 
variety and brightness in their services than 
Scottish ones. It is, in a way, pleasanter to 
go to church in America than here; there is 
more sunshine in the building, there is 
more music, the minister does not seem to 
be carrying such a burden, nor letting the 
people feel the weight of it so much. Not 
that I always liked the music. It strikes a 
stranger, sometimes, as rather professional 
for the occasion; and a solo which is not 
an inspiration is very apt to be an affliction. 
But here my prejudices may be as great as 
my experience was limited, and I give this 
passing impression for no more than it is 
worth. I am very sorry that I heard so 
little preaching—seven sermons in all. But 
two out of those seven were impressive and 
memorable in the highest degree—one rich 
in every imaginative and poetic virtue, as 
well as in the inspiration, all through, of 
one sublime thought; the other, simple, 
direct and powerful, carrying in it every 
atom of the preacher’s strength, physical 
and spiritual, and reminding me irresistibly 
of Mr. Spurgeon. What minister would not 
be happy if he preached well two times out 
of seven? Not, of course, that the other 
five did not preach well, but they attained 
not to these two! 

Of American theology, or even the im- 
pression I got of the condition of men’s 
minds on theological questions, it would 
not be becoming of me to speak, even if I 
knew much more of the matterthanI do. I 
found myself in easy and natural sympathy, 
on most questions, with most men whom I 
met. I imagine, rightly or wrongly, that 
Americans overestimate the differences be- 
tween themselves, at least between different 
parts of the country in these respects. The 
East is not so daringly heterodox as it seems 
in the West; nor the West, nor even Chi- 
cago, so determinedly obscurantist as it 
seems to some people in the East. A liberal 
theologian, provided he held to the sum and 
substance of the New Testament, could be 
at home and live in peace in the most con- 
servative circles to which I was introduced; 
and a conservative theologian, under the 
same conditions, would find his rights ad- 
mitted in the most liberal circles. The 
burning question, formally, is that of Scrip- 
ture; but it is remarkable that men who 
differ widely when they talk about the Word 
of God, and try to explain its peculiar value, 
agree without trouble when they preach the 
Word of God and leave it to do its own 
work, The moral of this may reach further 
than one thinks at a first glance, but surely 
it reaches thus far—that men who preach 
the same gospel and find the standard dec- 
laration and interpretation of it in the same 
record, should be able, without loss of 
temper or love or spiritual power, to come 
to an understanding with each other about 
what is, after all, a secondary question. 
The discussion of the critical problems 
arising out of the study of the Bible has 
been carried further in public with us than 
with you, at least in the West; and I do not 
think the result has been discouraging. 

One thing is certain—the discussion must 
be carried through. It must be carried 
through in public, and the results must be, 
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and will be, made intelligible to all men. 
The truth asks no more than a fair field, 
but most of the defenses that men raise 
round it act as barriers to make it inaccessi- 
ble. It is really like beauty, when una- 
dorned, adorned the most, when undefended, 
inviolable. One of the gravest dangers the 
church has to encounter is that of creating 
a prejudice against the truth by her very 
anxiety to safeguard it. Men who believe 
that in Jesus Christ God has come into the 
world, calling men once for all to judgment 
and mercy, have enough to unite them 
through all conceivable disagreements about 
minor things. And every lover of the 
American churches will pray that they may 
be kept in this unity, and brought out 
through all the controversies that await 
them into a large room, 
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IV. 





BY KATHERINE PEARSON WOODS. 


Aye, she had to repent. 

Margaret Minton, washed, clothed, ran- 
somed from the law, became a prey to that 
insurrection of an ill-used, nervous sys- 
tem, familiarly known as ‘‘the horrors,” 
which to her were a thousand-fold more 
horrible than if she had never known aught 
beyond and above the slums, All the scenes 
and faces of her pure childhood came about 
her, veiled in a bloody mist, distorted and 
hideous; fingers pointed at the woman who 
had outraged womanhood, mocking voices 
recounted to one another her offenses. 

Ruth scarcely left her day or night, though 
there were plenty from the workers at the 
mission to share her vigils, but her voice, 
her hand had a power to quiet the sufferer 
possessed by none other. Ruth said it was 
the power of love and professed to have re- 
ceived it from God in answer to prayer, 
‘because it had once been so hard for her 
to love such poor souls!’’ 

Forgive her, reader, she was only a fa- 
natic. 

Prayer seemed to soothe the patient, but 
for herself she would not pray; yet, aided 
by medicine and a constitution originally 
excellent, she grew steadily better and after- 
wards learned to give thanks. When once 
more in her right mind, that is, in her nor- 
mal condition, she professed a penitence 
which, if not real, certainly deceived her- 
self, coupled with a determination to live a 
better life, of which she gave immediate 
and excellent fruits, 

The Ferns had been able, through unso- 
licited donations from without, to rent the 
whole of one tenement house and to fit up 
some of the rooms as dormitories for such 
strays as Margaret had been, in which work 
she now became a sort of lay assistant, 
cooking, washing and nursing with untiring 
zealand, as it seemed, all at the same time. 
Yet the Ferns were not quite satisfied about 
her. Thére was a troubled look in her eyes, 
a sense of strain and effort in all that she 
did—natural enough, if she felt her peni- 
tence a compulsion and were holding down 
the appetite within her in her own strength. 

There had been at the mission a series of 
meetings of exceptional fervor, no noisy 
demonstrations, but a great outpouring of 
the Spirit, whereby many were saved. For 
the first time Margaret Minton had been a 
worker in this line also; her own heart had 
thrilled with the enthusiasm around her, 
and she had gone from one to another of 
those who had been gathered in, sinful, 
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ragged and desperate, commanding, exhort- 
ing and entreating them to repent. She 
was very tired when it was all over, for 
such scenes make large drafts upon the 
reserve forces both of soul and body. Alas! 
therefore, for those who engage in them and 
whose daily life is not such as to accumu- 
late a larger supply of spiritual energy than 
they are nightly called upon to expend. 
The Ferns were still surrounded by weeping 
penitents when Margaret, suddenly remem- 
bering a duty at their home which needed 
attention, slipped unobserved from the hall 
and took her way homeward alone. As she 
passed one of the numerous saloons which 
abounded in that neighborhood the door 
swung open, and there fronted her, red- 
faced, drunkenly hilarious, Lemuel Dunn. 

“Well, if it ain’t Mag!” he cried, with 


an oath. ‘‘Mag, as pretty and as much a 
lady as ever, by ——! Give us a kiss, old 
girl!’’ 


Margaret was silent; a great cold came 
upon her. You see, she had loved this 
man, not tamely or decorously, but with 
the mad, fierce passion of a savage. She 
did not speak, she scarcely breathed, there 
was no strength in her for resistance 
as he drew her within the reeking hell 
whence he himself had just come forth. 
He had gone down hill fast since they 
parted; the vices he had mocked in her had 
taken fast hold upon him and, added to 
his own, had made him a very devil. 

‘*Come, Mag,”’’ he said, ‘*I know you’re 
tired of that canting, pious lot you’ ve struck 
up with; send them to ——, and let’s have 
a glass for old acquaintance sake.”’ 

The fumes of the liquor struck up into 
her brain, the old, mad thirst revived; she 
drained the glass at a gulp and held it out 
to be refilled. The old garish lights, the 
old gaudy decorations, the old evil faces 
were around her, and the old evil words 
came trippingly to her tongue. 

‘*Here’s luck to you, boys,’’ she cried, 
with such words as the angels hear but we 
need not read. In one moment she had 
fallen back into her old self; she had lost 
the fruits of many months of hard won vic- 
tories; she was again ‘‘ the terror.”’ 

‘‘ Hurrah for Mag!’’ cried the bar-tender, 
an evil-faced wretch, whose only joy seemed 
to be to aid in the ruin of immortal souls. 
‘“‘Hurrah for Mag! I knew she’d never 
stick to cold water and religion. Boys, 
here’s Wild Mag come back to us again!”’ 

‘*Yes!’’ she screamed, ‘‘ Wild Mag I am 
and Wild Mag I’1l be even in hell! Hurrah 
for freedom!”’ 

Ah, God—freedom! 
the life of those months 
slavery? 

Three days later Ruth found her, plunged 
in depths lower even than this—depths 
which we need not describe. She shrieked 
and trembled at sight of the radiant, holy 
face. 

““Maggie, dear child, are you tired of 
this? Will you come home?’’ 

The woman could only moan. After 
a while she said: ‘‘ Little Humpback, go 
away. Go away before the devil in me 
breaks loose and tears you to pieces. No; 
I’m not coming with you. The drink has 
got me again, and I know too well what 
leaving off means to try that game any 
more. [ fought hard against it, but it is 
too strong for me. Let me alone. Hell 
ain’t such a bad place until you try to get 
out of it.” 

‘* Will God let you alone?” asked Ruth. 


And yet, had not 
indeed been 
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‘“ But I see how it is! You thought you 
had to conquer that wild beast craving! 
You—poor, weak child that you are. No 
wonder you failed! Why, Maggie, it is con- 
quered, conquered long ago! Christ has 
conquered it for you, nailing it to His cross; 
you have only to accept [lis victory!”’ 

The bright, glad eyes, the thrill of tri- 
umph in the voice, the sweet, radiant face— 
these pen and paper cannot reproduce; the 
spirit behind them carried home the words 
to Margaret Minton’s heart. She sprang to 
her feet; for a moment she looked into 
Ruth’s up-lifted eyes half-incredulously, 
then, flinging upward both wild arms in a 
rapture of exultant freedom, as though veri- 
table shackles had fallen from her wrists, 
she burst into a passion of tears, and falling 
upon her knees upon the floor, foul as it 
was with unnameable filth, she laid her glad 
yet sorrowful face upon the faithful heart 
of Little Humpback. 

It was a year later that Lemuel Dunn was 
picked up by the Rescue Wagon. He had 
sunk so low as to be an easy convert, for 
when such as he have lost all on earth they 
will often turn to heaven. When he had 
been restored to himself, to a respectable 
way of life and to good wages, he sought 
out Margaret Minton and asked her to marry 
him. ‘For I know I ain’t done right by 
you, Maggie,”’ he said, ‘‘ but if you’ll over- 
look it for once, I'll try to make you a real 
good husband.”’ 

‘*T don’t doubt it, Lem,” she said gently. 

He looked at her wistfully. ‘‘ But you 
ain’t fond of me no more?’’ he said. 

‘*Fond of you?” she answered. ‘Yes, [ 
think I am, Lem; I think I shall be always. 
But you don’t understand. I died that day 
that Little Humpback found me again, died 
to the old life and all I had known in it. 
Ask me something else, something very 
hard indeed, but don’t ask me to marry 
you, dear, for I cannot.”’ 

‘*No,” he said, *‘ I see that; I see it, Mag- 
gie.”’ 

He took her hand in his, half timidly. 

‘* You’re far too good for me, that’s it,’’ 
he said. ‘Maybe you always was, and 
that’s why I despised you for being below 
me. Sometimesit happensthataway. Well! 
there’s one thing about God—He’s just. 
Every hard word [ said to you has been 
said of me, all I made you suffer has come 
back on me, the wrong I taught you I done 
myself, and now when I see what I’ve lost 
you won’t marry me.”’ 

Margaret could not find an answer and 
after a moment he said, ‘‘ Good-by, Maggie, 
I guess you're right.”’ 

‘*Good-by, Lem, God bless you,’ she 
answered. She watched him out of sight 
with a gentle smile upon her lips, and then 
with a quiet heart went back to her work 
at the side of Little Humpback. 


or 





The melancholy of old age has a divine 
tenderness in it, which only the sad experi- 
ences of life can lend a human soul. But 
there is a lower level—that of tranquil con- 
tentment and easy acquiescence in the con- 
ditions in which we find ourselves; a lower 
level, in which old age trudges patiently 
when it is not using its wings.—Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

oe 

There is more than one kind of benevo- 
lence. There are some men who never put 
their hands in their pockets, who yet give 
away a great deal in their faces and man- 
ners.—Lowell’s Letters. 
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The Home 
THE OLEFT BOULDER. 


BY MARY BROOKS. 





In massive silence, grim and gray, 
Long centuries ago, 

Where ocean rolled with giant sway, 

A boulder by the waters lay, 
Unheeding ebb and flow. 


When storms in fury o’er it crashed 
With awful shriek and groan, 
When tumbling billows round it lashed, 
Or tenderly the wavelets plashed 
In loving monotone, 


Ignoring wind and hail and snow, 
It lay in calin disdain. 
But pride must have its overthrow, 
For earth will nothing useless know— 
No“dewdrop falls in vain. 


By wild upheaval tossed in air, 

It fell to earth once more, 
But sharply cleft in two. Lo, there 
Today, by ebbing tide left bare, 

It lies upon the shore! 


The sluggish crab comes crawling in 
Between its riven sides; 
There with his tiny kith and kin, 
Secure from fish of larger fin, 
The timid minnow hides; 


Smooth, tinted pebbles make a floor 
Of rich mosaic rare, 

With dainty seaweeds clustered o’er, 

And patient snails may safely moor 
Their fragile dwellings there. 


So hearts that grief has sometimes rent 
May friendly shelter give 

To helpless ones by sorrow sent, 

And, finding thus a sweet content, 
In Jasting peace may live. 


a 


TWO TYPICAL YOUNG WOMEN. 

Although not designed by their authors 
to serve as types of womanhood, one cannot 
help being impressed by the striking con- 
trast between the heroines in two recent 
and notable novels. In Marcella Boyce one 
sees an exponent of the modern ideas on 
socialism and individualism which seem to 
be an essential feature nowadays in the 
education of young women. These views 
lead her with noble ardor into the slums of 
London where, however, she fails to right 
the wrongs that cause her youthful blood 
to boil with righteous wrath. In this par- 
ticular she is not unlike Romney Leigh who, 
in his fiery zeal to break down class dis- 
tinctions in England, developed such dis- 
torted views of life, especially of marriage, 
that Aurora in rejecting him says: 

What you love 
Is not a woman, Romney, but a cause. 


You have a wife already whom you love— 
Your social theory. 


Marcella, like Mrs. Browning’s hero, mourn- 
fully admits the failure of her schemes and 
confesses that she has only ‘‘ succeeded in 
making a good manunhappy.’’ Experience 
does, indeed, modify her radical opinions 
and she shines forth at the close of the book 
in true womanly beauty of character. 

But it is noticeable with what unanimity 
masculine readers express a dislike for this 
high-souled creature prior to the recon- 
struction of her theories. [er independence 
seems to be the quality most obnoxious to 
them, yet men universally admire real 
strength of character in women. This im- 
pression which Marcella, in her early life, 
makes upon men who read the book is fairly 
good evidence that she is far from being the 
ideal woman. She is not at all the sort of 
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person one would care to marry, And al- 
though marriage is by no means the chief 
end of woman, yet it is safe to assert that 
the kind of woman whom men generally 
pronounce as undesirable for wifehood is 
not the highest representative of her sex. 

In Claudia Hyde, however, is a character 
which might have served as the original of 
Lowell’s exquisite picture: 


Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 
Although no home were half so fair. 
No simplest duty is forgot, 

Life hath no dim and iowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine sbare. 


Home is the center of her activities, yet in 
soul and intellect she is not a whit inferior 
to the more restless Marcella, who cham- 
pions the woes of the weak and wicked by 
going to live among them. One excites, 
the other soothes. Claudia does not go into 
hysterics over social conditions, yet how 
tender her sympathy and how wise her 
action toward Gerald’s unfortunate com- 
panions! Had she steeped herself in the 
writings of Owen and Fourier and all their 
disciples she could not have come to their 
rescue more intelligently. The administra- 
tion of the Virginia household fitted her 
for ministry to suffering humanity quite as 
well as taking a course in ‘‘ slumming.” 

It would be difficult to find in all litera- 
ture a more pleasing picture of domestic 
life. The family is so poor that Claudia 
has even to consider the number of eggs to 
be used in cooking, yet its members man- 
age to exercise a genuine hospitality and 
enjoy many simple pleasures together. She 
earries the charm of ladyhood whether 
serving in kitchen or parlor, and dignifies 
labor by the way in which she engages in 
tasks thatare commonly called menial. Her 
gracious deference to old age and her play- 
ful interest in all that concerns little chil- 
dren are most captivating. She harmonizes 
all the varying elements and ages in the 
household and makes of the family a beau- 
tiful unit. A young man who was reading 
the book aloud to his aunt forcibly re- 
marked: ‘‘ Now that’s the sort of a girl a 
fellow likes to come home to after he’s 
knocked about at business all day!” 

There is no thought of casting the least 
reflection upon Mrs. Ward’s admirable book 
by thus contrasting these two heroines. 
We selected Marcella simply because she 
best represents, in her early career at least, 
the tendency of the highly educated girl of 
today toward altruistic efforts outside of 
the home. There is danger, therefore, that 
girls of the Claudia Hyde type will feel 
that they have no ‘‘ mission,’’ and we are 
glad of every characterization in fiction 
which honors them as home makers. We 
shall never outgrow the need of such noble 
girls as Claudia. bey are doing more than 
they realize toward bringing about a better 
social order. 

A strong and needed protest is uttered by 
Dr. Albert Leftingwell in the Journal of Edu- 
cation against the dissection of animals in our 
public schvols for the purpose of teaching 
physiology. He claims that just as a certain 
proportion of children are below the average 
in physical development or mental capacity, 
so, too, a definite proportion are imperfectly 
developed morally and upon such pupils the 
sight of blood awakens cruel instincts. Then, 
too, the act of killing a harmless creature, kin 
to the pet of many a child, carries with it a 
kind of moral deterivration. Still another 
danger arises from the imitative faculty in 
young people, which will lead them to kill in 
private the rabbits and other animals which 
they have seen their teacher dissect in public. 
Such methods of instruction are wholly un- 
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necessary, beside being full of danger, and we 
are glad to see that the American Humane As- 
sociation has issued a circular calling atten- 
tion to the subject. 


oo 


A PLEA FOR JUSTICE. 


BY JUDITH WELLS. 


A close student of the literature of the 
times, especially as furnished by the North 
American Review, would be apt to picture 
to himself the two sexes arrayed against 
each other in active warfare—the man try- 
ing, by force of superior might, to put down 
and hold down the woman and trample her 
under foot; and the woman struggling, with 
nervous hands,,active brain and shrill voice, 
ready to die, if need be, in defense of her 
God-given rights. But, if the student looks 
more closely, he will perceive that the pic- 
turn is incorrect. The man is not knocking 
the woman down or trampling upon her. 
Heis going quietly about his daily business, 
stepping aside to make way for her as she 
passes by, giving ber the most comfortable 
seats, opening and shutting car windows, 
and offering to her every hour of every day 
some of those trifling kindnesses and atten- 
tions to which she is so accustomed that 
they leave no impression, but the lack of 
which she would keenly feel. Now and 
then, when her cry is louder than usual, he 
turns to ask what she wants. ‘Give me 
the ballot,’’ says she. ‘‘ Let me help make 
the laws and I will purify your filthy poli- 
tics.”’ ‘ Very well,’ says he (in Wyoming 
and Colorado), ‘‘ here is your ballot.’”’ She 
has taken and used it. What result has 
the world seen? Good and true men have 
been elected to office—and many who are 
not good and true. There has been honest 
voting and dishonest, straightforward meth- 
ods and Tammany methods. The votes are 
doubled and the average results are about 
the same, 

If woman were not woman, but an angel, 
we might hope that her presence and influ- 
ence at the polls would turn aside the tide 
of corruption and purify the muddy waters 
of politics; but nowhere in the Bible is it 
intimated, and nowhere in life is there any 
evidence, that there is more of angelhood in 
woman than in man. Each is human and 
humanity is weak and foolish and exceed- 
ingly liable to err. All men are not vile, 
nor all women good and pure and lovely, 
Sarah Grand to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Man, as man, does not make a slave of 
woman, sacrificing her to his whims and 
pleasures and casting her aside when she 
ean no longer minister tothem. He is quite 
as kind and good to her as she is to him, 
quite as patient and self-sacrificing, quite as 
human in every way. And if she suffers 
from some wrongs and oppressions, so does 
he. This world is a hard place to live in. 
Laws intended for the greatest good of the 
greatest number press hardly on the few, 
injustice and oppression darken the paths 
of many, and the wrongs to be righted are 
so numerous that we can never hope for 
more than a partial straightening out of the 
tangles made by human weakness and un- 
wisdom. 

Time was, fifty years ago, when woman 
had some reason to complain that she was 
wronged and oppressed. But of late all 
things seem to be given into her hands, and 
the world is all before her where to choose. 
As preacker, doctor, lawyer, professor, man 
steps aside to give ber place; as cattle in- 
spector, ranch woman, manufacturer and 
traveling saleswoman ber way is made 
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sinooth before her, and should she choose 
to build bridges or dig ditches none would 
say her nay. If she has not the ballot, it is 
because she does not want it. When she 
does really want it, it is safe to say that it 
will be given into her hand. 

Those who clamor to be allowed to vote 
must be women of leisure—too much leisure, 
perhaps, for surely one who is an active, 
working member of the busy, humming, 
human hive of today need ask for nething 
more to fill her time, the years have 
opened so wide the avenues of labor and, 
for those who want to work, there is so 
much to do. Why should a heavy and dis- 
tasteful burden be added to those a con- 
scientious woman already bears? She is 
doing very well now, thank you. She can 
earn money in any way she pleases, and put 
it in a bank or send it to Booribooli Gha, 
and her husband is obliged by law to sup- 
port her. She can buy clothes, or candy, 
or morphine, or whisky and he is forced 
to pay for them, but his bills cannot be sent 
to her, though she were worth a million. 
Any foolish contract she may make he must 
carry out; for every debt of hers he is held 
liable. It is a wonder that man has not 
long ago risen to demand the righting of 
his wrongs, for surely he has ample cause. 
But he has kept on the even (and uneven) 
tenor of his ways, while women have called 
him coarse and vulgar names and held him 
up to be execrated as vile and corrupt, ty- 
rannical and base, he saying naught in his 
own defense. To an on-looker and listener 
it would seem that if there is anywhere in 
our weak humanity a touch of angelhood it 
has fallen to his share. 

But why should there be this violent ar- 
raignment of man, this talk of shielding 
young girls from his ravages, as though he 
were a wolf thirsting for the blood of lambs? 
Every mother who has lived to see her sons 
and daughters marry knows that there are 
quite as many bad wives as bad husbands, If 
marriage is for woman a Jeap in the dark, it 
is certainly so for man, If there are selfish, 
tyrannical, ill tempered, vicious husbands, 
there are wives as selfish, as ill-tempered 
and (alas, the pity of it) as vicious. And 
there are wives, too, who are vain and 
frivolous, heartless and weak-headed. There 
are good and beautiful women chained for 
life to men who are brutes rather. And 
there are men of noble nature and high 
ideals bound to women who are no more 
capable of appreciating or understanding 
them than an earthworm can comprehend 
the glory of heaven’s constellations. Every- 
where there are pure joined to impure, sin- 
ner to saint, and they go through life striv- 
ing to break or to make less galling the 
pressure of the chains their own hands 
forged. 

These are the wrongs of humanity, of 
man as well as of woman, which have been 
from the beginning and will be to the end, 
unless we can so train those who come after 
us that they may learn to see more clearly 
and judge more wisely concerning that 
which, for them, will make life’s misery or 
bliss. Let girls and boys alike be taught 
(if youth can ever learn the lesson) to stop 
and think, and think twice, before giving 
their lives into the keeping of those who 
are unfit to walk beside them. Here is 
where the teaching should be early, and 
thorough, and oft renewed. Out of her own 
life experiences, from her own sweet and 
bitter lessons, so hardly learned, let the 
mother impart to her daughter the knowl- 
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edge gained through suffering, from which 
she would fain shield her child. But let 
her not forget her son. Heis not aravening 
wolf, seeking whom he may devour, He, 
too, is ignorant and foolish, and quite as 
likely to make a wreck of life as is his fair 
young sister. 

There are worse than physical sufferings 
in this strange and complex life of ours, 
There is pain that reaches deeper than the 
joints and marrow, that pierces even to the 
soul, It is a suffering that no medical skill 
can reach, that no change of scene or place 
can make endurable, and it is from this 
heart agony that we should strive to save our 
daughters—and our sons. 


ee 


FAMILY OUTINGS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 





Every household during the months that 
lie between April and November ought to 
resolve itself into an outdoor club, and 
plan frequent field days for excursions, all- 
day rides, or any similar outing it may be 
able to compass. In many homes a long 
vacation, or any extended journey, is out of 
the question, even for its members in turn, 
yet it would be easy to arrange a series of 
short trips which all the family could enjoy. 

The bountiful summer months that bring 
full bins and brimming barns, bring with 
these blessings tasks that are heavy and 
taxing, which cannot be put off. But even 
the busy season has its intermissions, and 
into them should be brought all the rest, 
variety and refreshment it is possible to 
obtain. There is such a thing as “ planning 
for pleasure,’ and it may be literally a 
duty, though there are persons and families 
who neglect it almost entirely. It is far 
better to make the most of pleasures that 
are within our reach. If weslight or ignore 
life’s common joys the most of us are likely 
to have little gladness in our lives. The 
flower of happiness blooms, just as those 
in our gardens do, more freely when often 
gathered. Within a half-day’s journey of 
our homes may be places that would well 
repay a visit, localities or buildings that 
have historic associations, an extensive 
manufactory, some famous man’s birthplace 
or residence, a charitable or other public 
institution, or a college town. All these 
would serve as objective points, beside the 
many places to be visited for their own 
beauty or because they afford a wide and 
inspiring outlook. 

It is hardly possible to overestimate the 
gains that might accrue to the honsehold 
in comfort, health, intelligence and purpose 
by a judicious use of opportunities of this 
kind. All the home life would be broad- 
ened and elevated thereby, while all the 
home loves would be strengthened by these 
common joys and the mutual endeavor to 
compass them. If any member of the fam- 
ily is interested in natural science such out- 
ings will furnish delightful opportunities to 
the amateur student of geology, botany or 
zoology. A hobby of this sort, if pursued 
with some singleness of purpose, may be a 
source of almost incalculable interest and 
enjoyment. But even if no such special in- 
terest is fostered, let us still have the out- 
ings, if only for the pure pleasure of them. 
And Sarah Orne Jewett says: ‘‘ When we 
do pleasant things we are apt to give pleas- 
ure by the very doing of them.” 

It will require some forethought and self- 
sacrifice, no doubt, in many homes to ar- 
range for even these little outings without 
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neglecting any duty or adding to the bur- 
dens of the real care-takers, already over- 
burdened, it may be. Yet the tacit under- 
standing that all are included, even if all 
cannot go at once, and that there is a com- 
mon responsibility in the inevitable work 
which the outing necessitates, will do away 
with friction and equalize the tasks of prep- 
aration. Each member of the family might 
choose, in turn, the place to be visited or 
the route to be taken. * Such a plan would 
give variety to the excursions. 

Each season brings its own reminders of 
the hastening years, and how can we neg- 
lect any opportunity to make life richer or 
brighter for each other? How can we fail 
to give to the joys we may still share to- 
gether all the luster they will hold? They 
will soon enough be memories, but it is 
possible to make the memories themselves 
brighter and dearer. 





THE DIET IN SUMMER. 


BY A MASSACHUSETTS PHYSICIAN. 





Much of the ill-health of summer is due 
to an improper dietary. Men carry their 
winter habits of eating into the summer, 
forgetting the changed conditions, Having 
been accustomed to partake of a super- 
abundance of animal food twice or even 
thrice a day when the thermometer was in 
the neighborhood of zero, and that without 
apparent injury, they keep up the practice 
when the mercury runs up into the nineties. 
Because mince pie and roast beef did not 
make them ill in winter, they assume that 
they are proper foods for summer. The fat 
meats and oily foods which served as ap- 
propriate fuel-food in January are eaten 
from force of habit in July. When kind 
nature displays a danger signal, in the shape 
of a coated tongue, a bitter taste in the 
mouth, a failing appetite, or a sick headache, 
instead of taking more muscular exercise, 
filling the lungs more freely with heaven’s 
pure air, and giving the overburdened stom- 
ach a rest, they brace up the appetite with 
tonics and seek for more tempting and 
therefore richer food. Then, if finally the 
burden proves too heavy to be borne and 
the long: suffering stomach rebels, the blame 
for the bilious attack, cholera morbus, or 
dysentery which follows is laid to the door 
of cucumbers, watermelons and green corn, 
when in truth it belongs to the roast beef, 
fat pork, and hearty diet which was suitable 
only for winter. 

Experience has shown that those English- 
men who will persist in carrying into tropical 
climates like India the dietary to which they 
have been accustomed in their native isle, and 
especially ‘‘ the roast beef of old England,’’ 
invariably suffer sooner or later from hepatic 
troubles, because the liver is unable to get 
away successfully with the large amount of 
food which is consumed in excess of the 
wants of the system. The same effects are 
likely to follow, in our climate, the continu- 
ance of the hearty diet of winter into the 
debilitating weather of summer, 

The following may be stated as general 
principles for the regulation of the diet in 
summer: 

1, Less food is required than in winter; 
less of albumenoids or tissue-foods, because 
changes in tissue take place less rapidly; 
less of fats or fuel-foods, because less heat 
is needed. 

2, Ripe fruits and fresh vegetables are 
especially indicated as prominent elements 
in the summer dietary, and these should be 
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taken instead of the other foods named, not 
in addition to them as is often done. 

3. Stimulants, condiments and all rich, 
highly seasonec and indigestible foods are 
more harmful, and all errors and indiscre- 
tions in diet are more speedily and severely 
punished, in summer than in winter. 


— 


EDUCATION OF THE SENSE OF TASTE. 


BY ANNA BARROWS. 





This is the first sense awakened; through 
it the child comes in contact with the out- 
side world and earliest learns to supply his 
bodily needs. A baby finding a new object 
trys it first in the mouth, and by any disa- 
greeable sensation there learns that it was 
not intended for food. Through this sense 
other faculties may be aroused and edu- 
cated. Here are possibilities of education 
which have been practically ignored. Im- 
pressions may be received through taste 
and smell as well as through sight and 
hearing. Are we not overworking the lat- 
ter seuses to the neglect and injury of the 
former? 

A child’s: natural instinct in the choice of 
foods is often deadened or destroyed by 
urging, and even compelling, him to eat 
something which he does not want or need. 
Animals and barbarous people have far 
keener sense of smell than civilized man, 
and they seldom taste poisonous foods. 
The sense of taste is dulled by extremes 
of heat and cold, The delicate tissues have 
no choice but to receive hot bread, ices and 
scalding coffee in quick succession and ice 
water on all occasions. 

The physical development of the race is 
largely dependent upon this sense. Its ob- 
ject is not only to guide and direct the 
choice of foods, but also to aid digestion by 
inducing us to chew them properly and 
sufficiently. Children should be taught to 
chew and thus really taste their food. The 
teeth are given so little to do and the stom- 
ach so much that both are out of order. 
If taste were more carefully cultivated it 
would scorn food unfit for the human body. 
An old proverb says, ‘‘ That which pleases 
the palate nourishes,’’ and the converse 
should also be true that only that which 
nourishes should please the palate. 

Through an educated appetite man learns 
to adapt himself to climatic changes and to 
the varying fortunes of travel. The most 
uncomfortable persons to entertain are not 
those who have had wide experience at 
tables in many homes and different lands, 
but rather those who have become so ac- 
customed to having toast and eggs and tea 
prepared ‘‘ just so”? at home that they are 
made uncomfortable by any infringement 
on their pet habits of eating. 

Many persons, by effort of will, have 
learned to eat something which was at first 
distasteful because they thought it was 
proper to eat tomatoes, oysters, olives or 
olive oil. Do we make the same effort to 
learn to eat what is good for us? 

The physical characteristics of nations 
and individuals are largely determined by 
their diet; the rice of the Asiatic, the blub- 
ber of the Eskimo, the beef of the soldier 
have a direct result upon the nature of the 
man, as noticeable as in the case of the 
herbivorous and carnivorous animals. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s disagreeable personal 
habits may have been due to his being 
steeped in tea until all sensibility was lost. 
Some ethnologists have ascribed the impas- 
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sive nature of the Chinese to the reaction of 
generations of tea-drinking. 

That mental conditions are directly con- 
nected with this sense is more generally ad- 
mitted today than formerly. The old say- 
ing that the way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach is not far from the truth. Af- 
fairs of state have frequently been settled 
over a dinner table. The experiments 
lately tried at Chicago University, in the 
boarding department for women, will have 
their effect on all the colleges of the country 
sooner or later. As Mrs. Ellen H. Richards 
has said: ‘‘Good thinking, like good row- 
ing, requires proper feeding. The dietary 
of the college student should be a subject 
of careful study by every college faculty, 
and as great care should be exercised in 
selecting the steward, who is, in fact, to 
determine the mental standard of all the 
students, as in selecting the professor of 
Greek or history.” 

Yet even with college students habits of 
eating and prejudices for or against certain 
kinds of food are too firmly established to 
be easily changed, though four years of a 
new régime would do much to eradicate bad 
habits formed at home. Many fond moth- 
ers, who know nothing of the qualities of 
different foods, are today educating their 
children to be invalids, gluttons or drunk- 
ards. 

There are, doubtless, many children in 
our land who are underfed, but that is an 
evil easier to deal with than the more preva- 
lent overfeeding. Many a man shortens his 
days and does not accomplish the good he 
might during his life because of indulgence 
of his appetite, and that not for stimulants 
and narcotics but in overeating. 

The moral nature is first assailed 
through the appetite, or the sense of taste. 
The candy shop near the schoolhouse awak- 
ens no alarm in the public mind, but it may 
be as deadly a foe to the child as the liquor 
saloon to the adult. Unless trained to re- 
sist this temptation the child yields uncon- 
sciously, until a craving appetite is es- 
tablished, which next demands tea, coffee, 
or cigarettes, and later can be satisfied only 
by alcohol or opium. 

The development of a healthy appetite 
should be the corner stone of education at 
home and in school. Self-denial learned in 
babyhood, the sense of taste educated to 
select right foods, and a better, stronger 
race of men and women will arise to settle 
the questions which perplex us, 


ee 


RARE OOUNTRY VISITORS, 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





We have with us this summer in the rural 
districts a great number of strange visitors, 
who will not make an appearance again for 
seventeen years, and so well will their 
future visit be timed that it will pay one to 
make note of the fact and be on the look- 
out for them on the first warm days in 
June, 1911. The same visitors will not in 
reality appear again, but their direct de- 
scendants will pay us a visit periodically 
every seventeen years unless prevented by 
some unknown cause, The seventeen-year 
locusts appeared this spring in large num- 
bers, true to the calculations made by the 
scientific world, and it would be an inter- 
esting study for the young people to observe 
the habits and forms of the creatures that 
come to us so rarely. 

Their first appearance in any one place is 
very sudden. One morning no signs of them 
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may be noticed, but on the following day 
when we go forth the trees, fences, grass 
and roadsides may be covered with them. 
So unexpected has this change transpired 
that one is tempted to believe that they 
have been rained down from the skies. At 
least our thoughts go back to the time when 
Pharaoh was afflicted with a plague of lo- 
custs by the command of Moses, and we 
conclude that they have been brought to us 
by the east winds. But scientists tell us 
that we are wrong in both cases. The sev- 
enteen-year locusts are not migratory, and 
have neither been rained down from the 
skies nor blown from other parts on the 
east winds. They seldom travel far from 
the place of their birth. They are not in 
reality a genuine locust, but what modern 
science calls the cicada, 

The creatures that have suddenly ap- 
peared have come up from their burrows in 
the ground at nighttime, where they have 
spent seventeen long years in growing and 
preparing for this exit into the open air to 
lay their eggs and then to expire—a curi- 
ous life for any insect or animal to live! 
This long, underground life is a mystery, 
but many believe that it crawls around the 
roots of the trees to suck up the sap and to 
furnish abundant food for the ground moles. 
At any rate, they exist in a hibernating 
state during this time or live upon some 
food provided by nature in their subterra- 
nean cells. They do not descend more than 
seven or eight feet in the ground, and as 
the end of their long prison life approaches 
they gradually work their way toward the 
surface. Whenthe proper time has arrived, 
and the air is mild and warm, they crawl 
out of the ground simultaneously and go up 
the trees, bushes and fence posts. They 
have about reached maturity now, and are 
provided with strong, gauzy wings, legs, 
claws and drumming apparatus. But these 
white-like grubs have to go through still 
another process before the perfect cicada is 
formed. The creatures fasten themselves 
to the trees with their sharp claws, and in a 
few days their skins harden and crack open, 
and through a rent in the back the cicada 
crawls forth. These empty shells adhering 
to the trees can be found in numbers, but 
the real cicada has abandoned the semi- 
transparent, parchment-like house. The 
creatures are now ready for business. They 
spread their wings and select their feeding 
and breeding place. 

It is at this stage of the development that 
they become real nuisances, The male 
mounts a tree and begins the unearthly 
drumming which makes the days unpleas- 
ant and often horrible. The females de- 
posit their eggs on the under side of leaves 
and twigs, puncturing them so that most of 
them wither up and die. If very many 
locate on one tree they succeed in killing 
the tree as well as the twigs and branches, 
While the locusts proper will often eat up 
everything green before them, the modest 
cicade simply destroy the leaves and grass 
on which they deposit their eggs and a few 
other vegetable growths that they suck for 
food, 

The cicade are known more prominently 
by virtue of the peculiar drumming noise 
made by the males while the female ones are 
depositing the eggs. They keep up this 
noise as long as they live, which is generally 
only a few days. It is one of the most pe- 
culiar, vibratant noises ever heard, and in 
sensitive people its monotonous hum causes 
considerable depression and profound me!|- 
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ancholy. The noise has been heard as far 
as a mile away, and it cannot be likened to 
anything so truly as that made by a scissors 
grinder. This song is not made by the 
throat, but by a small musical instrument 
near the abdomen of the cicada. Even after 
death the noise can be made by pulling the 
fibers of the sound making apparatus and 
then letting them escape. Many of the car- 
casses of the cicad# can be gathered from 
the trees after they have been humming for 
a few days, and a complete anatomical 
examination can readily be made, 

After leaving the eggs the cicadz soon 
perish. The eggs take seventeen years to 
hatch out and form complete cicadw, which 
go through the same processes as those just 
described. It is on account of this peculiar 
way of living and growing that the cicadz 
attract so much popular attention. There 
is also a thirteen year locust that is some- 
what similar to these attracting attention 
today, but they differ considerably when 
closely examined. Many people confound 
the two. A brood of thirteen-year cicadz 
appeared in 1881 and a few of them have 
also been noticed in various parts of the 
country thissummer. The largest brood of 
these, however, appeared nine years ago, 
and they will appear in the largest swarms 
during the summer of 1902, 


A HUMBLE HERO. 


BY BESSIE CHANDLER. 








‘‘ What was the hero’s name,” I said, 
‘* Braver than any lion, 

Whose starry belt is in the sky?” 
He answered me, “ O’Brien.’”’ 
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SUNDAY OCOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 
PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUG. 5. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUR, NN. Y. 


This lesson affords a beautiful text for two 
important themes which are generally neg- 
lected in the instruction of children, viz., the 
Trinity and the Holy Spirit. Make these the 
central thought, giving the story of Johnina 
few words, simply as the background of the 
picture. First give a brief review of the last 
lesson. Jesus remained at Nazareth eighteen 
years. Howdid Hespend this time? (See vs. 
49 and 51 Jast lesson.) He worked as a carpen- 
ter with Joseph aud He thought and studied 
about His “‘ Father’s business.’’ What was 
this [Luke 19: 10]? 

Jesus had lived quietly at Nazareth until 
He was thirty years old, the time of our lesson 
today, and now He was ready to begin His 
work. God, the Father, wished the people to 
be ready to receive His Son, so He sent a good 
man named John to preach to them. God 
taught him what tosay. John told the people 
that they must be sorry for their sins and 
leave them and be ready to learn from the 
Great Teacher, God’s Son, who was coming. 
John’s preaching can be summed up in the 
one word, ‘ Repent.”” (Write on board and let 
children say, “‘ To repent is to be sorry for my 
sins and to leave them.’’) As a sign of re- 
pentance, that is, that they wished their lives 
to be pure, John baptized the people with 
water. (Locate on maps where John was: 
Bethabara on the Jordan, six miles north of 
the Dead Sea, the same distance as Bethlehem 
is from Jerusalem. 

One day as John was preaching he looked up 
and saw Jesus Himself coming. John said to 
the people: “ Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” ‘“ This is 
He of whom I have told you.” Then Jesus 
asked John to baptize Him just as if He were 
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a man like the others. But something very 
wonderful happened to show that He was 
much more than a man. Tell the childran 
that this scene was so solemn and beautiful 
that you want them to shut their eyes a few 
minutes so as to think of it all the more 
earnestly while you tell them about it. Then 
reverently and as vividly as possible describe 
the river and the green hills beyond, John in 
his strange dress, the wondering people with 
all eyes turned toward the beautiful face of 
Jesus, the Son of God, as He stands there 
looking upward. Then, the Bible says, ‘the 
heavens opened.” We do not know whether 
angels appeared as they did to the shepherds, 
but we are told that ‘‘ there came a voice from 
heaven,” saying, ‘‘ Thou art My beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased.” Then right 
down from the blue sky above, from the 
‘‘heavens opened,’ there came a_ beautiful 
white dove and rested upon Jesus. This was 
the Holy Spirit who is God as Jesus is God 
and as the heavenly Father is God. (To older 
children we may present the figure of a trian- 
gle or a clover leaf as a material illustration 
of the idea of three yet one. Little ones ac- 
cept the fact without question.) 

Now read verse 8 to the children, telling 
them it sounds like something they cannot 
understand, but it is not. Then, by wise 
questions, bring from them their experiences 
in feeling that they ought not to do certain 
things which they know are wrong, or seem- 
ing to hear something say, ‘‘ Don’t do that.” 
And then, at other times, being moved to do 
kind acts and say loving words which will 
make others happy. This is God’s Holy Spirit 
in our hearts. If we listen to His whispers 
quickly we shall become pure and gentle. 
We should pray every day for the Holy Spirit 
to be with us and He will come and stay 
(‘‘ baptize”? us, as Johu said, v. 8), with His 
sweet, holy influence if we do not grieve Him 
away. 

Let none fear that children will draw upon 
their imaginations in speaking to them, as 
above, in regard to their experiences with the 
heart monitor. Every Christian mother, who 
knows her children, knows that they do con- 
sciously hear the “still, small voice.’’ Let 
us early teach them to reverence it and deti- 
nitely recognize the personality of the Holy 
Spirit. Let the children learn these verses: 

I want God’s Holy Spirit 
To til! my heart with love, 


And make me pure and gentle 
And harmless as a dove. 


I believe in God the Father, 

I believe in God the Son; 

I believe in God the Spirit; 

These three are God in One. 
Occupation for the hands, or ‘* learniny by 
Doves, cut from white cardboard, 
with the above verses on them, one verse on 
each side. Let the children do the work. 
Primary teachers can make one for each child 
to take home, to help him remember in telling 
the lesson to mainma. Find pattern for dove 
in Children’s Meetings (Cong. 8S. S. & Pub. 
Soc. Chicago and Boston. 25 cents]. 
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A PLOOKY BOY. 


Among the papers which were read at the 
recent session of the National Educational 
Association at Asbury Park, N.J., was one by 
Mr. M. J. Dowling of Minnesota, whose re- 
markable history is thus told in the Boston 
Transcript : 

Mr. Dowling bas a personality and a his- 
tory quite out of the common. He is but 
twenty: eight years of age, and carries on his 
strongly built frame a finely formed head 
and face indicative of strength and good 
nature. He was born in Western Massachu- 
setts and while a mere boy of tifteen found 
himself in the far West tending cattle. 
While so employed, he was one day over- 
taken by a blizzard, and, night coming on, 
he staggered blindly along unti! his p og- 
ress was stopped bya pile of wood, cut in 
short pieces for a stove. Supposing that a 
house must be near, he commenced thiow- 
ing the wood in all directions to hit the 
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house and rouse its inmates, but without 
success. He then filled his arms with the 
wood and started forward, throwing it until 
it was all gone, but to no purpose. He was 
found the next day so badly frozen that 
both legs had to be amputated just below 
the knee and his left arm just below the 
elbow, and all the fingers of his right hand 
at the knuckle joints and the thumb at the 
first joint, leaving him nothing but the stub 
of a thumb and the bare, fingerless hand. 

When he met with this misfortune he had 
seven hundred dollars in money, three 
horses and some cattle. Everything was 
used up in paying his doctor’s bills, and in 
that condition, bodily and financially, he 
came upon the county for support. [hat 
he was made of sterling stuff will be admit- 
ted when the reader learns that he made a 
proposition to the county commissioners 
that if they would send him to school he 
would soon be off their hands. One of the 
three was in favor of putting him out ona 
farm, where he could be boarded at the 
least expense, but the two others, two old 
Norwegian farmers, thought differently, 
and he was sent to some institution where 
he acquired a good education and for seven 
years he successfully taught school. 

With two artificial legs and feet and an 
artificial arm he made a good appearance. 
He is a good penman and makes his stumpy 
hand do everything needful. Feeling, after 
a time, that some less confining business 
would be better for his health, he engaged 
in newspaper work and was sent into the 
rough-and-tumble mining camps to write up 
their boisterous life. [le was always well 
treated by the miners and made friends 
everywhere. 

While in San Francisco at one time, in 
conversation with a fellow-reporter, he saw 
approaching at a little distance a man with 
but one arm, who asked for some money, 
saying he was having a hard time and had 
eaten nothing that day. Mr. Dowling went 
with him to a restaurant and told him to 
order just what he wanted and as much as 
he wanted. After he had got through eat- 
ing, Mr. Dowling gave him some money and 
also gave him some good advice. [le told 
him to go to work, The man replied that, 
“*Twas a pretty hard thing to get work 
when you had only one arm.” 

Mr. Dowling then made him feel of his 
arm and slipped up the sleeve and showed 
him what it was, 

‘*Now,” said he, ‘‘ feel of this leg,’’ and 
the man did so. ‘Now feel of this other 
leg and look at this hand. Now what l’ve 
got to say to you is, go to work!” 

And the man slunk away, considerably 
frightened and somewhat ashamed. 





Here is a hint for King’s Daughters. <A few 
Boston girls, all under eighteen, assumed the 
temporary support last winter of a young girl 
whose father was dead and whose mother was 
in prison for intemperance. They supplied 
her with clothing and paid her expenses ata 
school of domestic science until able to sup- 
port herself. To save her from being lonely 
some one of the youthful tencfactors wrote 
her every week. 





Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
“emphatically at the head.” 
Scientific American. 





Strongest of all pure cream of 
tartar baking powders according to 
latest U. S. Govt. Report. 
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CONVERSATION OORNER. 
Waite Mountain Notcu, N. H. 


My Dear Boys and Giris: The week’s va- 
cation which I advised you all in a recent 
Corner to be sure and take somewhere I[ 
am just now taking myself. My place is a 
quiet village near the entrance of this fa- 
mous Pass through the White Hills. Old 
Kearsarge, in North Conway, stands senti- 
nel on the south and all around are great 
mountains, separating life in the narrow 
valley from the rush and push outside. 
Only half the week is gone and I feel as if I 
had been shut out of the hot and busy world 
fora month. How I wish a few of you were 
here too, to help me climb these cliffs and 
enjoy the wonderful scenery on every side! 

I must tell you to begin with that I had 
some unexpected Corner companions for a 
part of the journey. As we passed through 
a large town a family entered the crowded 
train, and I was fortunate in getting one of 
two bright boys to sit with me. I asked 
him at once if he knew my friend, ‘‘ June”’ 
So-and-So, of that town—a boy we got 
acquainted with a few years ago when at 
the seashore, although you may have for- 
gotten it. ‘‘O, yes,’ he replied, and then; 
as I inquired further, he added, to my great 
surprise, ‘‘Why, I am ‘June’ myself, you 
know!’’ The other boy was a younger 
brother, whose name was recently sent for 
the exchange list and who was the livest little 
fellow I have seen for a long time—full of 
cheery chat about all sorts of things and 
happily hopping from one end of the car to 
the other. The family had summered in 
the mountains before, and ‘* June’’, pointed 
out not only Chocorua and Moat Mountain, 
but ‘‘White-horse Cliff,’ said to show on 
its precipitous side the full figure of a 
horse, although I could not make head or 
tail of it! The boys left me at ‘Glen Sta- 
tion,’’ in the midst of a pouring shower. 

Of course a vacation is for rest, but every 
day some new trip, long or short, has been 
made. One day I was taken through large 
saw and planing mills and a peg factory— 
wherever the signs said, Positively No Ad- 
mittance. The peg factory was very inter- 
esting, the logs of black and yellow birch, 
from the mountains near by, being sawed 
into circular pieces which passed through 
various machines till pegs of all sorts and 
sizes, polished and pointed, were ready for 
packing and shipment to all parts of the 
world. Some were very small and went to 
Germany to be used in making toys, some 
went to Waterbury, Ct., for polishing but- 
tons, others for shoes, wooden ware, blinds, 
etc. One lot of barrels was labeled Auck- 
land and another Algoa Bay—I suppose 
you philatelists can tell at once where those 
places are. The superintendent told me 
they had sold the past year 84,000 bushels— 
how many pegs would that be? 

One day we drove over the hills to Jack- 
son, a famous summer resort, seeing falls 
and brooks and grand views of the ‘ presi- 
dential range,’’ and, most interesting sight 
of all, our two Corner boys, busy and happy, 
in front of one of the mountain hotels. On 
Sunday I found my way to a little chapel, 
called ‘*the Chapel of the Hills,’’ dedicated 
just forty years ago, the minister said, be- 
ing the first church in the Notch. It was 
pleasant to join with the people in their 
simple worship and to hear the young min- 
ister’s sermon, in which he illustrated his 
subject from the bees he had seen swarming 
the day before and from the pegs in the fac- 
tory. The children all remained to attend 
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their classes in the Sunday school and get 
books from the small and well-worn library. 

Yesterday the young minister went with 
me up through the Notch, making the trip 
by train, which follows the Saco up the nar- 
rowing valley, and at length climbing along 
the side of the cliffs and crossing frightful 
ravines on trestle-work bridges. The gate- 
way of the Notch is very narrow, between 
the lofty sides of Mt. Willard and Mt. Web- 
ster. It was a triumph of engineering to 
find room there for the river, the railway 
and the traveled road. Just above this 
Notch is the little pond which is the source 
of the Saco and the famous Crawford Hotel. 

We walked up the carriage road to the 
top of Mt. Willard, which commands a view 
of the Notch below and of the mountains 
above. From different points little paths 
led **To Wild Jack’s’’ and ‘To the house 
that Jack built.” The minister told me 
that *‘ Jack’? was a curious old Englishman 
who lived in a log hut by himself, selling 
curios and swallowing live frogs at fifty 
cents apiece! We preferred the glories of 
nature to such nonsense and did not follow 
the paths. 

Returning, we walked down the narrow 
shaded road, alongside the Saco, to see the 
famous ‘‘ ——- House.”’ It was for many 











years—and, | believe, still is—the only house 
in this wild valley. In olden time through 
this Notch passed the thoroughfare from 
Canada and Upper Vermont and New 
Hampshire to the sea at Portland. Through 
it the farmers carried their pork and 
produce to market, bringing back dry goods, 
groceries and West India rum. 

The tragic story of the ‘ Willey Family” 
was told me in my boybood by my father. 
They kept here a little inn for the enter- 
tainment of travelers, who were always glad 
to find a refuge from the storms, darkness 
and dangers of the journey. In August, 
1826, a great rainstorm occurred, making 
the Saco a terrible torrent and spreading 
devastation and ruin through all the Notch. 
Rocks and earth and trees were loosened 
from the cliffs and with awful noise came 
crashing into the narrow valley. Two or 
three days elapsed before the fate of the 
family became known to the people below. 
The first traveler who made his way over 
the road found the house deserted, with no 
intimation whether the inmates had escaped. 
At midnight—the swollen river not allowing 
any one to cross—a horn was blown to alarm 
his father’s family at Lower Bartlett, a 
most solemn sound to the anxious com- 
munity. A large party succeeded in reach- 
ing the house and at last in finding the 
bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Willey, two hired 
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men and the youngest child, a little girl of 
three years. Three other children were 
never found. It is supposed that the family 
remained in the house until they felt sure 
that it would be carried away by the flood, 
and then endeavored to escape, but were 
overtaken and destroyed by the avalanche 
of rocks and trees, If they had remained 
in the house they would have been safe. A 
dog escaped and attempted to alarm other 
families, but his distress was not under- 
stood; he was afterwards seen running at 
full speed hither and thither, till he disap- 
peared and was never seen again. The 
little house is preserved as it was, a larger 
one close by being occupied to accommodate 
tourists who visit the spot. We climbed up 
with difficulty over the path of the avalanche 
to the railroad track, and by dint of hard 
running reached the “ Willey House Plat- 
form,’’ a mile below, just in time to catch 


the evening train. Mn. Marta) 
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THE ONLY PERFECT ‘ 
Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen:—I can attest the good qualities 
of Mellin’s Food, for I have as healthy and 
strong @ baby as one could wish. She has 
always eaten Mellin’s Food. 
Yours truly, “ H. oe 
oe ose, Cal. 
Sirs:—I am using Mellin’ 8 “yy ‘and it 
agrees with my baby. It is the most satis- 
factory I have tried, and I am well pl 
with it. Mrs, FRaNK WARDHASS. 


SEND for our beok, “The Care and 
Feedius of Infante ” ventea 
e to any a 


Doliber-Boodale Co., Boston, Mass, 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 12. Matt. 4: 1-11. 


TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 











In His temptations Jesus comes peculiarly 
close to us. As we fight the battle of life 
nothing cheers us more than the assurance 
that the Captain of our salvation is “One 
that hath been in all points tempted like as 
we are”’; that “in that He Himself hath suf- 
fered, being tempted, He is able to succor 
them that are tempted.” 

During His whole life Jesus was exposed to 
temptations just as real as ours are; but no 
other man will ever be so severely tempted 
as He was. He conquered Satan trying his 
utmost. But the period of Christ’s temptation 
now under review is of peculiar interest to those 
on the threshold of active life, for through it 
Jesus entered on His public ministry. He 
had just been publicly set apart as the Messiah 
by His baptism. He was then privately tested 
in the wilderness. 

He had advantages in resisting temptation 
which we have not, else He would have failed. 
He inherited perfect purity of character. He 
had come to the maturity of His powers with 
no experience of sin. Solicitations to evil 
came to Him only from without. Nothing in 
Himself could bave originated a suggestion 
to do wrong. He had received the gift of the 
Holy Spirit without measure. 

But we have advantages in resisting temp- 
tation which Jesus had not. While Satan 
addresses the same faculties and desires in us 
which he addressed in Him, we have the ex- 
ample of Christ always before us. We have 
the present aid of asympathizing Elder Brother 
who has conquered. We have for our guides 
the experiences of Christian lives for nineteen 
centuries. From many facts in this wonderful 
scene which press for consideration, we select 
these: 

1. Christ’s temptation resulted in a victory 
over the devil. Satan is thirty-two times 
named in the New Testament, and as diabolos, 
representing the prince of demons, he is 
mentioned thirty-six times. He is a fallen 
spirit, the leader of a host of evil spirits, the 
great adversary of all that is good, ever trying 
to lead men to doubt and disobey God. The 
kingdom which Christ came to establish is not 
more real than the kingdom which He came 
todestroy. The chief representatives of these 
two kingdoms faced each other in the wilder- 
ness during that terrible period of forty days. 

One of Satan’s methods of overthrowing 
men is to lead them to disbelieve his own ex- 
istence. If the tempter is not real, neither is 
temptation. He who could tempt the Son of 
God is a mighty prince, having a profounder 
knowledge of human nature than any man, 
with ability and power to organize human 
forces for selfish uses and a terrible purpose 
to destroy all likeness to God in His children. 
We fear the devil far too little. We are too 
careless of going into his ways. ‘‘ Your ad- 
versary, the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh 
about, seeking whom he may devour.” 

But Jesus conquered the devil. He resisted 
all the attacks of Satan. After prolonged 
efforts, employing every art he knew to the 
utmost of his power, that greatest foe of every 
man was utterly overthrown. Not till “ the 
devil had completed every temptation” did 
he for a season depart from Jesus. 

2. Christ’s victory was a man’s triumph 
over the devil. Satan approached Him as he 
approaches us. Temptations were presented 
to Him as they are to our minds. Jesus be- 
came man in all the stages of man’s life. 
He was born of a woman, was a babe, a boy, 
a youth,a man. He acquired knowledge by 
experience and study. It behooved Him in 
all things to be made like His brethren. He 
had a human body, a human mind, a human 
heart, a human will. He was a schoolboy, an 
apprentice, a carpenter, a son, a brother. He 
remembered, reasoned, loved. He suffered 
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from want, pain, weariness, hunger. He was 
open to the temptations of natural appetite, 
pride,ambition. He got strength from prayer, 
communion with the good, the active practice 
of piety. No hint is given us of the forty 
days’ struggle. But at the end of that time 
Jesus faced the dramatic threefold temptation 
which each of the first three evangelists has 
described. 

The first temptation was addressed to the 
physical nature of Jesus. All natural bodily 
appetites demand satisfaction. The demand 
that they make is not sinful. After long 
fasting in an absorbing conflict with Satan 
Jesus was seized with pangs of intense hunger. 
No food was near. Starvation must have 
stared Him in the face. To utter exhaustion 
of body and mind was added the love of life 
strengthened by the newly kindled sense of 
His great mission. 

All around Him lay heaps of stones in the 
shape of loaves of Jewish bread. The temp- 
tation pressed on Him thus to make bread for 
Himself. It was right that He should have 
bread. He had the power to make it by mira- 
cle. Why was it wrong for Him to use His 
power to satisfy His hunger? Because He 
had come into the world to live under the 
limitations of human life, to strive and suffer 
asa man. To have wrought this miracle for 
Himself would have been to throw off these 
limitations. 

How did Jesus meet this temptation? He 
looked it full in the face, saw its meaning and 
consequences and repelled it by the wise use 
of His Father’s Word: “ Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God.”’ The chief ne- 
cessity of life is not gratification of appetite, 
but doing the will of God. By holding stead- 
fastly to this simple truth, Jesus conquered. 
He is our example. None of our physical ap- 
petites are evil. The gratification of them is 
wrong only under forbidden conditions which 
harm mankind. Holy living, which is bless- 
edness, is keeping in harmony with God’s law 
in His Word as interpreted to us by the life 
and teachings of Jesus. 

There is not space to consider the other 
temptations in detail. In the second Satan 
proposed to Jesus to use His divine power to 
excite the enthusiasm of the populace who 
sought signs from heaven and to substitute 
the ideal for the real. But the new creation 
of men could only be accomplished by the ac- 
ceptance of Christ as He is, to be Lord of the 
conscience, the will and the affections. The 
third temptation to Jesus was to win a quick 
victory by temporary alliance with evil. It 
seemed a small price to pay for a great good. 
But it would have failed because no outward 
conformity to God’s will can restrain sinful 
hearts. The opportunity to use the devil for 
good ends is always a temptation from him. 

In these three forms of temptation the whole 
range of enticements to evil is exposed. In 
the first Satan said, ‘‘ Use yourself independ- 
ent of the will of God.’’ In the second he 
said, ‘‘ Use God according to your own will.” 
In the third he said, ‘‘ Use me.’”’ Christ con- 
quered in every temptation by two weapons, 
the Holy Spirit and the Word of Ged. 

3. Christ’s victory over the devil was for 
men. He fought and won for our sakes. Of 
larger nature than any man, with keener sus- 
ceptibilities to joy or pain, with truer concep- 
tions of what men may become, He fought the 
devil for love of men. To the gift of the Holy 
Spirit and the knowledge of the Word we 
add the grasp of the Redeemer’s hand as we 
fight against the devil. Christ, who has tri- 
umphed for His disciples, triumphs in them. 

4. Christ’s victory over the devil was prepar- 
atory to His final and complete triumph. When 
Satan had completed every temptation, he left 
Jesus for a season. But the same tempta- 
tions were repeated. When He had made 
bread for the multitude and they sought to 
make Him king, when Peter sought to dis- 
suade Him from His path to the cross, when 
He agonized in Gethsemane, the conflict was 
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again and again renewed, but with less and 
less confidence on the part of the devil. More 
and more positively does Christ assure His 
disciples that He has power over all men and 
all things in heaven and on earth. Through 
death at last He won the final victory over 
Him that had the power of death. Though 
the conflict is continued in us, it is with a 
kingdom already overthrown. Each individ- 
ual soul is in peril from the tempter, and may 
be overcome by him. But he is a vanquished 
foe, and whoever receives Jesus Christ into 
his life as a Saviour and King is already a con- 
queror. ‘‘Greater is He that is in you than 
he that is in the world.” 
ES eee 


Y. P. 8. 0. B. 
PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Aug. 12-18. Whole-hearted Service. 
Eph. 6: 5-18. 

This passage, without meaning to withdraw 
attention from the importance of faith, puts 
special emphasis upon works, upon service. 
It thus illustrates afresh the intensely, whole- 
somely practical nature of Christianity. The 
very expression ‘‘ whole-hearted” suggests 
absorption in the service of Christ, which is 
the service of our fellow men and women in 
His name and after His methods. It means 
that in a real sense the true Christian gives 
himself up to this service, surrendering other 
interests in order to be loyal to it, making it 
his chief and engrossing object. This is an 
extreme demand to be granted, but it is noth- 
ing less than this which Christ asks of us. 
Paul wasa fine example of it. So were Bishop 
Hannington and General Gordon. So, proba- 
bly, are some whom each of us can call to 
mind, who, although perhaps not famous, are 
known to be profoundly consecrated and ac- 
tive in all good things. 

To be thus absorbed in being like our Lord 
and in doing Him service has two noticeable 
results. Such a Christian is not discouraged 
long, if at all, by adverse occurrences. He 
anticipates, as a matter of course, that some 
such must be encountered, and he is so con- 
fident of the supreme and victorious support 
and help of God that he is able to be calm and 
cheerful when others are dismayed. Paul in 
the shipwreck was an illustration of this. He 
is so sturdy in his love and obedience toward 
God that he knows God will neither forget 
nor neglect him or the interests dear to both. 
Furthermore, such a Christian becomes un- 
commonly ready in resources. He is prompt 
in devising expedients. He accepts opposition 
as divinely allowed and as intended not to 
prohibit him from succeeding but to suggest 
that he attempt, and perhaps to force him to 
adopt, some other method of action. Subse- 
quent events often have shown such changes 
of plan to have involved the best, and some- 
times the only, methods by which the desired 
result could have been gained. 

Another point in reference to whole-hearted 
service should be remembered, and that is 
that everybody can render it. It does not 
depend upon age, health, wealth, learning, 
social position, fame or any such conditions. 
It is simply and solely trying to love and obey 
Christ in full and cordial earnest, working 
for Him, as we often express it, with all our 
might. There is solid comfort in this truth 
for each of us. 

Parallel verses: Josh. 24: 14-24; Neh. 6: 14; 
Ps. 27: 1-6; 62: 1, 2; Matt. 24: 42-44; 25: 21; 
Luke 10: 27; Phil. 3: 13, 14; 1 Tim. 6: 11, 12. 

$< —. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Aug. 5-11. Does Christianity Depend 

Upon a Book? Matt. 25: 31-46; Rom. 8: 

5-14. 

On what did the early Christians rely? Could we 
spare the Bible? Bibliolatry versus neglect of the 
Bible. 





(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
oe 
There are points of experience where all 
things gather. Eternity is in them.—WMrs. 
A.D. T. Whitney. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION, 


This remarkable book—the work of Ben- 
jamin Kidd, a young Englishman not hith- 
erto generally known to the world—is an 
earnest defense of Religion and from the 
point of view of a scientific evolutionist. It 
is as bold as it is vigorous, as fresh and 
striking asit is thoughtful. That it already 
has made a great stir in the intellectual 
world is no wonder. The author’s theory 
in brief is as follows. 

One of the first and chief lessons of evo- 
lution is that man’s mere reason does not 
and never can sanction the conditions by 
which alone the progress of society has been 
gained. It bids him devote himself to secur- 
ing his own interests, regardless of future 
generations and of the welfare of society in 
general, From the beginning of life the ac- 
cepted and apparently necessary conditions 
of progress have been incompatible with the 
welfare of a large proportion of the individ- 
uals composing any species. Among men 
there has been constant and intense compe- 
tition, The stronger has crowded out the 
weaker only to be crushed itself in turn. 
Whole races have been and are being caused 
to disappear.. That this result should com- 
mend itself to their reasons is inconceivable. 
But, on the other hand, to abolish competi- 
tion would mean stagnation and death. 
There is abundant evidence, therefore, that 
to the great masses of the people in the ad- 
vanced civilizations of the present the con- 
ditions under which they live and work lack 
rational sanction. So that we are face to 
face with the fact that, although the reason 
is one of the leading factors in man’s social 
progress, the organic laws of existence ren- 
der his progress impossible except under 
conditions which his reason never car ap- 
prove. 

What then is the motive power behind 
him in this desperate struggle of his against 
forces set in operation by his own mind? It 
is the influence of religious belief. ‘‘Man 
would appear to be always possessed by the 
desire to set up sanctions for his individual 
conduct, which would appear to be super- 
natural against those which were natural, 
sanctions which would appear to be ultra- 
rational against those which were simply 
rational.’’ The distinguishing feature of 
human history is the social development of 
the race and the special feature of this de- 
velopment is the relation of the individual 
to society. The function of religious beliefs 
in human evolution must be ‘‘to provide a 
super-rational sanction for that large class 
of conduct in the individual, necessary to 
the maintenance of the development which 
is proceeding, but for which there never can 
be, in the nature of things, any rational 
sanction.’”’ Moreover, a merely rational re- 
ligion is a scientific impossibility, a contra- 
diction in terms, The religious beliefs of 
mankind are not aclass of phenomena pe- 
culiar to the childhood of the race but are 
the characteristic feature of our social evo- 
lution. 

Two able chapters contain a detailed study 
of Western civilization. It is comparatively 
modern in human history and it is excep- 
tional in character. It dates from the Re- 
naissance. A new force came into the world 
with the Christian religion, one not the prod- 
uct of the reason or the intellect, and it 
gained steadily in power until the reason 
was wholly subordinated and the church 
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became supreme. But after the fourteenth 
century the other factor, the reason, reas- 
serted itself, and since then social progress 
has been two-sided. The problem is how to 
retain the highest operative ultra-rational 
sanctions for the severe conditions of life 
which are inevitable to social progress, i. e., 
the stress of competition, etc., and also to 
afford the freest play to those intellectual 
forces which, although they tend to conflict 
with this sanction, nevertheless tend to raise 
to the highest degree of efficiency all those 
concerned in the struggle for existence. 
Up to the Reformation militarism prevailed 
universally and is only now disappearing. 
But the Reformation gave prominence to 
the individual. The rights and powers of 
the upper classes began to pass into the 
hands of the gradually formed middle class, 
and now the ideal of a social state is coming 
to be that in which all the members of the 
community will be secured admission to the 
rivalry of life, so far as possible, on an equal 
footing in respect to opportunity. 

This process of social evolution is unique 
in the history of our race and the moving 
force behind it is not the intellect, except 
in a strictly subordinate sense. It is Altru- 
ism. The Reformation ‘liberated, as it 
were, into the practical life of the peoples 
affected by it, that immense body of altru- 
istic feeling which had been from the begin- 
ning the distinctive social product of the 
Christian religion, but which had hitherto 
been, during a period of immaturity and 
intense vitality, directed into other chan- 
nels.’’ A conspicuous result is the striking 
modern development of humanitarian feel- 
ing and philanthropic effort. The breaking 
down of the military organization of society 
led to the emancipation and enfranchise- 
ment of the great body of the people, and 
this resulted in that free play of forces 
which has produced the modern world and 
tends toward a social state in which there 
will be no privileged class in respect to 
opportunity. But this striking social de- 
velopment, instead of being due to increas- 
ing intellectual culture, has been much op- 
posed in most of its steps, at any rate for a 
time, by the most cultivated classes, and is 
due to the altruism which is the product 
of religion and which has caused a wide 
spread deepening, purifying and strengthen- 
ing of character throughout Western na- 
tions. This, in the view of the scientific 
evolutionist, is the contribution of the 
Christian religion to social development, 
and its peculiar significance is that the 
rivalry of existence has tended to be raised, 
by the bringing of all the people into it, to 
the highest degree of efficiency as a cause of 
progress which ever bas been attained. 

Mr. Kidd carries on his argument and 
statement in a chapter on Modern Socialism 
in which he points out that the socialistic 
movement is the special characteristic of 
our own time, that its tendency is toward 
the abandonment of the doctrine that pub- 
lic authority should concern itself as little 
as possible with the popular welfare, and 
also is toward the strengthening and equip- 
ping at the common expense of the lower 
and weaker against the higher and richer 
classes; that this movement has the increas- 
ing support of the upper classes themselves, 
which is due to the ethical development 
which has been mentioned; and that the 
outcome of the process of social evolution 
will be the bringing of all the people into 
the rivalry of life upon a footing not only of 
political but also of social opportunity. 
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Moreover, he insists, the overshadowing 
importance of that ethical development 
which has supplied the motive power must 
ever be kept in mind. The two inherently 
antagonistic tendencies always are present, 
the one requiring the increasing subordina- 
tion of the individual to society and the 
other, the xationalistic, prompting him in- 
creasing!y to dispute the claim that he sub- 
mit to a process of social order which oper- 
ates chiefly for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. Butas social evolution advances the 
second tendency yields ever more and more 
to the first, and for the reason already given. 
Only religion can work this result, and even 
the non-religious cannot escape its control 
in this respect. 

Then, in reply to the query whetber this 
development can be depended upon to con- 
tinue, he goes on to argue that the evolu- 
tion of human society—as ‘‘ Darwinian sci- 
ence must eventually establish’’—is _pri- 
marily religious in character and that the 
race must ever grow more and more reli- 
gious, The claim that religious influences 
and tendencies are decadent is unfounded, 
as both history and anthropology make 
clear. Intellectual development has not 
advanced noticeably, in spite of what many 
suppose, and high intellectual development 
is not, after all, the most potent factor in 
determining success. Natural selection 
seems to, be steadily evolving religious 
character primarily and intellectual charac- 
ter only secondarily. ‘‘The race would in 
fact appear to be growing more and more 
religious, the winning sections being those 
in which, ceteris paribus, this type of char- 
acter is most fully developed.’? The proc- 
ess of evolution is orderly and natural and 
not likely to cause social convulsions on 
any large scale. The volume closes with an 
interesting forecast of the assumption by 
Western civilization, when the necessity 
and duty of so doing have become evident, 
of the obligation to provide the moral force 
necessary to govern the tropical countries 
from the temperate zones. 

No adequate treatment of this work is 
possible in the space at our command, but 
we have indicated how striking and power- 
ful, and, indeed, how revolutionary at times, 
the author’s argument is. He has elabo- 
rated it with care and caution, and has 
illustrated it amply. One pivotal position 
is the claim that the human reason does 
not sanction the essential conditions of 
human life. Here is where battle will be 
offered and stoutly. It may hardly answer 
to say that reason has approved them on 
the ground that they were the best to be 
had, for the only sanction which fairly is 
meant is sanction of them in their inherent 
nature, as being what they have been and 
are. Mr. Kidd has raised a novel issue but 
we think he has left his case in doubt. 
Certainly he puts too much emphasis upon 
the unrest and discontent of individuals 
and social classes. ‘They exist undeniably, 
and more evidently now than ever, yet they 
never have been as general or as controlling 
as the necessities of his argument seem to 
impel him to claim. In other words it is 
not as certain as he thinks that “ the inter- 
ests of the social organism and of the in- 
dividual are, and must remain, antagonis- 
tic.”? Upon another point he is far from 
conclusive. He claims that, in order that 
progress may go on without deterioration 
—whether as to man or the lower creation 
—a species must be carried on ‘‘ to a greater 
extent from individuals above the average 
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than from those below it, and consequently 
by multiplying beyond the limits which the 
conditions of existence comfortably allow 
for.’’ The meaning of the first clause is clear 
but why and how the second statement fol- 
lows from it is not evident. Grant Mr. 
Kidd’s premises and most of his conclusions 
follow more or less directly. But the earlier 
pages of his book are the weaker ones. 
There are evident flaws in his foundation 
work, but the main line of his thought is 
sufficiently true to constitute his volume 
more than ordinarily engrossing and re- 
warding. [Macmillan & Co. $1.75.] 


STORIES. 


John Strange Winter has returned to her 
native heath, so to speak—the portrayal of 
the modern English military man. Her 
new book, Every Inch a Soldier [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.00] tells how a fine young 
fellow, a cavalry officer, got into a dreadful 
scrape, being charged and convicted, upon 
circumstantial evidence, of murder, and 
how he was cleared after all and how things 
turned out happily. The willfglness of some 
young women also is revealed with not less 
distinctness. It is not a prize story exactly 
but it is amply worth reading. Red Dia- 
monds [D. Appleton & Co, 50 cents] is by 
Justin McCarthy and is even better. It has 
a plot worthy of Dumas and, although this 
is worked out with more spirit than atten- 
tion to details, the movement of the story 
carries along the reader successfully. This 
too is excellent warm weather reading. 
Best of the three is Mrs, Campbell-Praed’s 
Outlaw and Lawmaker [D. Appleton & Co. 
50 cents}. This is as bold in conception as 
Mr. McCarthy’s novel and is written with 
more pains and is abler in its delineations 
of both character and society as well as in 
its descriptions of scenery, all of which are 
admirable. It is an Australian story and 
possesses exceptional interest. 

Richard Rogers, Christian [Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and Sabbath School 
Work. $1.00], by Alice B. McConnell, is a 
Sunday school story, we suppose, in intent 
as itis in general character. But it seems 
to be above the average in respect to liter- 
ary merit and also interest. It will be 
much liked and will impress more than one 
important truth.——Noah Brooks’s short 
stories are capital and seven of them have 
been gathered into a tastefully bound and 
tempting volume, 7ales of the Maine Coast 
[Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.00]. The 
scene is Castine and its vicinity, that region 
which natural beauty and historic interest 
both have combined to render attractive, 
and the author’s keen perception of New 
England character and his skill in portray- 
ing it have enabled him to make striking 
pictures upon his appropriate background. 
The book will be one of the favorites of the 
season. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 

Mr. A. P. Stokes’s little book, Joint 
Metallism (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents.], 
containing several letters, rejoinders, etc., 
proposes a new plan for a self-regulating 
currency. He proposes silver coins, called 
“standards,”’ containing as much silver by 
weight as there is gold in the five dollar gold 
piece, and that, six months after the passage 
of the necessary act and thenceforward, all 
debts shall be payable half in gold coin and 
half in standards, the number of these 
standards to be according to a government 
ratio to be monthly established by the 
Secretary of the Treasury—in view of the 
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average relative market values of gold and 
silver up to that time—and announced. 
His plan also provides that the govern- 
ment shall receive deposits of gold coin 
together with silver standards, the propor- 
tion of gold and silver in such deposits being 
according to the government ratio current 
at the time, and shall issue therefor legal 
tender joint certificates, for ten dollars and 
upwards, redeemable haif in gold and half 
in standards according to the government 
ratio in force. This plan has found some 
favor and some condemnation. It might 
be used as a basis for international agree- 
ment, and the author thinks that changes 
in the government ratio would be so in- 
frequent and slight as to amount to, no 
hardship. Students of such subjects will 
be interested in the plan. But experts of 
the first rank now differ so radically upon 
it that it is unusually hard tosee where the 
truth lies. Weare not yet ready to approve 
Mr. Stokes’s scheme. It seems to expect 
legislation as to the two metals to be able 
to accomplish what it never has been able 
to do yet. 

The thesis presented to the philosophical 
faculty of Yale University in 1893 by Laura 
J. Wylie in candidacy for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy has been published 
by the university and is entitled Studies in 
the Evolution of English Criticism [Ginn & 
Co. $1.10]. Opening with a study of Dry- 
den’s criticism, which was the culmination 
of acentury and a half of critical progress 
and was inevitably classic in form and 
spirit, although not regardless of scientific 
method, it goes on to describe the evolution 
out of Classicism, and the change to the 
Romantic point of view, the influence of 
the Romantic school and of German criti- 
cism upon English, and it concludes with an 
analysis and exposition of Coleridge’s work 
in criticism, It is a masterly piece of work, 
thorough and discriminating, and is written 
in an uncommonly lucid and finished style. 

Not only Egyptologists but the many 
people who have visited Egypt and the 
East will appreciate the study and labor 
which Mr. Isaac Myer has put into his vol- 
ume, Scarabs [Edwin W. Dayton. $1.75], 
which is a study of the history, manufacture 
and religious symbolism of the scarabzeus 
in ancient Egypt, Phoenicia, Sardinia, Etru- 
ria, etc. The work is done in a scholarly 
manner and a good deal of collateral in- 
formation is furnished about the ancient 
religions and kindred matters. Mr. Myer 
declares emphatically—which needs to be 
impressed upon travelers—that scarabs are 
forged upon so large a scale that most of 
those offered for sale are frauds and that 
even trained experts sometimes cannot be 
sure whether specimens offered are ancient 
or modern. Three Weeks in Politics {Har- 
per & Bros. 50 cents], by J. K. Bangs, one 
of the pretty Black and White series, de- 
scribes humorously the experiences of a 
candidate for mayor in a small town, de- 
feated by his unwillingness to fall in with 
the political methods and practices preva- 
lent there and—too probably—elsewhere. 
The book is highly amusing but has a 
serious and an important purpose. 





NOTES. 


— Romance has fallen into line by re- 
ducing its price from twenty-five to ten cents 
a copy and its sales have increased very 
largely. 

— Apropos of the habits of authors, Mr. 
Marion Crawford is said to have written on 
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an average 2,000 words of prose daily during 
the past year. 

— The Book Buyer, always enterprising 
and choice, is publishing a capital series of 
papers about American illustrators. E. W. 
Kemble is the subject in the July issue. 


— The July Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library contains a facsimile of the first draft 
of the Freemen’s Oath, in Gov. John Win- 
throp’s handwriting, and of the Servants’ 
Oath, together with a modification of the 
Freemen’s Oath, both in Gov. Thomas Dud- 
ley’s handwriting. 

—— Maurice Joékai has just had his jubilee 
celebrated by the Hungarians. Although com- 
paratively unknown to Anglo-Saxon readers 
he is famous in his own part of the world, and 
he has produced fully two hundred and fifty 
volumes, including fairy-tales, novels, essays, 
political works, histories, poems and dramas, 
He also is a famous orator. A systematic 
effort to translate his works into English is 
soon to be made. 


—— The Publishers’ Weekly states that the 
Bow-Knot Publishing Co., of Chicago, has 
offered four cash prizes—$1,000, $500, $300 
and $200 respectively—for the four best works 
of fiction sent them before Dec. 1. They also 
will give the successful authors a ten per 
cent. royalty upon sales. Their purpose is to 
stimulate young and now unknown authors. 
Of course works sent in must be thoroughly 
original and the copyrights, etc., must be 
assigned to the company. Mahuscripts must 
contain from sixty to eighty thousand words 
and must be sent in under some assumed 
name. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
EssAYS AND LETTERS SELECTED FROM JOHN Rvs- 
KIN. Edited by Mrs. Lois G. Hufford. pp. 441. 
1.00. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL LIBRARY OF SONG, NO.2. Edited 
by Leo R. Lewis. pp. 92. 60 cents. 
Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 
Narcissa. By Laura E. Richards. pp. 80. 50 


cents. 
Littell & Co. Boston. 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE—APRIL-JUNE, 1894. pp. 824, 
2.75. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

MEMOIRS OF THE BARON DE MENEVAL. Edited by 
Baron N.J.de Méneval. pp. 483. $2.00. 

THE PURPLE LIGHT OF LOVE. By H.G. McVickar. 
pp. 176. 75 cents. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

A HISTORY OF GERMANY IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. By 
E. F. Henderson. pp. 437. $2.60. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE ILUs OF THE SouTH. By C. H. Otken, LL.D. 
pp. 277. $1.50. 

Henry Holt & Co. New York. 

QUAKER IDYLs. By Sarah M. H. Gardner. pp. 223. 
75 cents. 

Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 

AN ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY FROM CHAUCER TO TEN- 
NYSON. Selected and edited by John Bradshaw, 
LL.D. pp. 509. $1.50. 

American Baptist Publication Society. Phila- 

delphia. 

THE DAWN OF CHRISTIANITY. By H. C. Vedder. 
pp. 208. 90 cents. 

Meyer & Brother. Chicago. 

HONEY OUT OF THE Rock. By W. 8. Nickle and 

G. J. Meyer. pp. 206. 30 cents. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Marigold Printing Co. Bridgeport, Ct. 
THE EVOLUTION OF WORLDS FROM NEBULE. By 
L. P. Dean. pp. $4. 
D. — & Co. New York. 
Dr. JANET OF HARLEY STREET. By Arabella Ke- 
nealy. pp. 340. 50 cents. 
The International News Co. New York. 
THE PEARL. By Marie Bernhard. pp. 307. 
cents. 
G. W. Dillingham. New York. 
“2894... By Walter Browne. pp. 298. 50 cents. 
F.T. Neely. New York. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF MR. DERWENT. By Thomas 
Cobb. pp. 263. 50 cents. 
H. W. Hageman Pub. Co. New York. 
THE QUEEN OF EcUADOR. By R. M. Manley. pp. 
331. 50 cents. 
Meyer & Brother. Chicago. 
SERMONS IN SONG. Edited by G. C. Tullar and I. H. 
Meredith. 15 cents. 
LITTLE BRANCHES. By C. H. Gabriel and W. 8S. 
Nickle. 15 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


July. BIBLIOTRHECA SACRA.—NEW ENGLAND HIs- 
TORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL KEGISTFR.—LEND 
A Hanp.—EcONOMICS —NINETEENTH CENTURY.— 
FORTNIGHTLY.—OVERLAND.—PULPIT. 

August. CASSELL’Ss.—POPULAR SCIENCE.—SCRIB- 
NER’S.—HOMILETIC REVIEW.—HARTFORD SEMI- 
NARY RE&CORD.— CHAUTAUQUAN.— LIPPINCOTT’S- 
—HABPER’S —ST. NICHOLAS. 
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Theologians at Oxford, Clergymen and Journalists at Grindelwald, Economists at Philadelphia. 


THE OXFORD SUMMER SOHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 
I. 

Picturesque as is the setting of this summer 
school, now holding its two weeks’ session in 
the midst of the glories of old Oxford, there is 
nothing about the assemblage that lends itself 
to the uses of artist or poet. Itis simply a 
gathering of 350 hard-working ministers, most 
of whom are devoting a portion of their 
greatly prized vacation days to the lecture- 
room rather than to lotus-eating. Five solid 
hours daily they sit, note-book in hand, intent 
upon the utterances of men known and hon- 
ored the world over. The assemblage thus 
takes on at once the character of a school 
rather than that of a popular meeting, and the 
lectures of the day move on with a precision 
that recalls vividly to those who some time 
ago exchanged the quiet of academic halls for 
the arena of active professional life the rou- 
tine and the obligations, as well as the com- 
pensating joys, of undergraduate life. 


NOT AN ENGLISH CHAUTAUQUA, 


No one should come to the Mansfield Sum- 
mer School under the impression that itis a 
kind of an English Chautauqua with the in- 
numerable diversions that usually accompany 
that species of meeting. For us there are no 
sunrise bells and evening fireworks, no band 
concerts and recognition days. The student 
here, if he be possessed of a conscience and if 
he wants to carry anything away with him, is 
obliged to buckle down to good, hard, whole- 
some intellectual work. 

SOCIAL DELIGHTS. 

This does not signify an entire absence of 
the social and less serious elements. Though 
all the morning hours are supposed to be 
spent indoors, the afternoon and evening 
bring only one lecture respectively, and the 
leisure time is well employed in sight-seeing, 
of which one can do no end at Oxford in 
strolls along or boat rides upon the storied 
Isis, or in drives about the region whose love- 
liness is a constant allurement. 

In the intervals between the lectures there 
is time, too, for considerable chatting, and 
the wide open doors of Oxford homes and the 
pleasant way the people have of asking you 
quite informally to breakfast or afternoon tea 
afford an excellent opportunity of familiariz- 
ing yourself with the customs and of imbibing 
the spirit of social and domestic life at this 
university center. 

More delightful and stimulating even than 
the professional lecturer has been the chance 
to grasp by the hand and to have a personal 
word or two with the lecturers themselves, 
whom the American delegation in particular 
has found exceedingly approachable, ready to 
impart information and suggestion from their 
rich store of knowledge, and apparently eager 
to .earn aboutthe movements of thought and 
the practical problems on our side of the 
water. 

WHO ARE THERE. 

About the same number of students have 
cowe together this year as at the first session 
of the school in 1892, aud a good many here 
now were here then. Denommnationally the 
350 men present may be roughly classitied in 
three approximately equal groups—Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist and Congregational. Most of 
them are wearing the harvess of the active 
ministry and are in early middle life. Seventy 
Primitive Methodists are here at the charges 
of a wealthy marmalade manufacturer of 
Liverpool, who realizes the importance of 
putting the leaders of his church in touch 
with modern thought. 

The Americans in attendance count up 
about thirty, and numerically, at least, con- 
stitute hardly an appreciable element in the 


school. But one notices among them a good 
many well-known faces. Boston is honored 
by four of its most prominent pastors, Drs. 
Herrick, Gordon, Boynton and Lorimer. Cam- 
bridge is represented by Mr. Beach, Lowell 
by Rev. C. W. Huntington. Professor Denio 
of Bangor, Rev. R. T. Hack and Rev. C. G. 
McCully look after the interests of the State 
of Maine, and Ohio is represented by Rev. 
A. D. Skeele and Rev. Sidney Strong, and 
Wisconsin sends Rev. G. H. Ide. 

There is quite a sprinkling also of theologi- 
cal students on their way to and from the 
Continent, and between the lectures they con- 
jure with the names of Harnack, Pfleiderer, 
etal. The presence of men from Madagascar 
and New Zealand and of President Kozaki of 
Japan contributes to the gathering something 
of an international flavor. 


WHERE THE WORK IS DONE. 


Mansfield College is, of course, the head- 
quarters of the school and Dr. Fairbairn its 
moving spirit, while the numerous details, 
on the faithful attention to which the success 
of such a meeting so largely depends, are 
carefully looked after by the competent and 
affable bursar, Mr. Norman H. Smith. A 
certain number of the lectures are given in 
the hall of Balliol College, from whose walls 
the gentle countenance of its beloved and 
lamented master, Dr. Jowett, who so endeared 
himself to the attendants of the school two 
years ago, looks down in benediction. A 
pleasant feature, and one which promotes 
unity of feeling, is the gathering of the entire 
school in Mansfield Chapel for prayers each 
morning, which are conducted alternately by 
English and American divines. Dining to- 
gether at night in hall is another bond of union 
and gives rise to pleasant acquaintanceships 
which may grow to the dimensions of inter- 
national friendships. 


WHO HAVE LECTURED. 


The lectures thus far have been strong, 
fresh and inspiring. It is emphatically a 
theological school with hardly so much as a 
detour into the tield of sociology. But the- 
ology proper, in its philosophical, Biblical, 
doctrinal and historical aspects, is kept at the 
front, and is expounded by experts in their 
particular spheres. We have listened to Dr. 
A. B. Bruce’s candid and convincing plea for 
the most painstaking attention to the historical 
records of Christianity. We have been charmed 
by the force and fire and rhetorical skill of 
George Adam Smith, who has delved into the 
origin of Israel’s religion and brought forth 
things decidedly new to some of us, but which 
seem true, reasonable and conserving to a 
faith that fears not to face facts. 

Dr. Fairbairn has captivated us, first, by 
his delightful lecture upon The Place of Ox- 
ford in the Religious History of England, and 
next by the sweep and grasp of his course of 
lectures, now in progress, on the Philosophy 
of Religion. Professor Massie of Mansfield 
has set forth, in a notably calm and judicious 
way, the present state of New Teéstament 
criticism, especially as it bears upon the 
Apocalypse, the Petrine epistles and on Jude. 
Dr. Ryle of Cambridge has shown the influ- 
ence of modern studies on our doctrine of 
inspiration, and Dr. Sanday is to exegete 
some of the classic passages in the Epistle to 
the Romans. 

There has been a valuable course of three 
lectures by Andrew Seth on Modern Philoso- 
phy and Inspiration and Rev. James Robert- 
son has conducted a book study of Joel. In 
church history we have been instructed by 
Rey. James Orr, D.D., who goes to Chicago 
Seminary next April to deliver a course of 
lectures on German theology. His theme 
here bas been The Early Progress of Chris- 


tianity—as respects numbers, as respects the 
different strata of society and its penetrative 
influence. 

In the field of pastoral theology we have 
thus far been limited to two addresses by 
Rey. John Watson, a popular preacher in 
Liverpool, who has spoken on the Genesis of 
a Sermon and the Machinery of a Congrega- 
tion. There is still a rich feast in store for us 
during the remaining days of the school in 
Dr. G. A. Gordon’s sermon, who will preach 
tomorrow on The Divine Life the Principle of 
Unity, in Principal Simon’s course of lectures 
on The Redeeming Work of Christ, and in the 
continuation of courses now but partially 
finished. 

The mere mention of the names of these 
distinguished scholars, who are giving us the 
results of many years of laborious research, is 
sufficient to indicate the richness of the feast 
that is bere spread, in the strength of which 
one can travel many days along the common 
ways of life. In my next letter I shall try to 
State somewhat more definitely the trend of 
the various lectures and the significance and 
permanent value of the school. 

Oxford, July 21. H. A. B. 


THE GRINDELWALD OONFERENCE 
AND CHRISTIAN REUNION. 
ITS ORIGIN. 


Like many other movements which have 
become large and influential, the now famous 
Grindelwald Conference had an almost acci- 
dental beginning. It grew out of the Review 
of the Churches, which was founded on the 
basis that the way to union is through mutual 
knowledge. If the Review had never been 
started the conference would never have been 
formed. Going on a cruise to Norway with 
the Polytechnic young men, as their chaplain, 
Dr. Lunn found that, as a result of the free 
paragraphic use of bis name, a large number 
of Methodists had joined the party. The doc- 
tor argued; If Methodists are attracted by my 
name, a fortiori Methodists will be attracted 
by Hugh Price Hughes, and Charchmen by 
the Bishop of Ripon, and if, in this way, the 
leaders of the churches could be led to make 
holiday together, their disciples would be sure 
to follow them. 

* Another thing that led me,” Dr. Lunn re- 
marked, during conversation in his Swiss 
chalet, *‘ to forecast the whole scheme, which I 
conceived, as Stead would say,on the astral 
plane, was this: When in Dublin I was a 
member of a very extraordinary club. There 
were only fifty members, but they included 
Michael Davitt, John O'Leary, T. W. Russell 
(Uniovist M. P), Matthew Arnold’s brother, 
Professor Arnold of the Catholic University, 
and some Unionist professors of Trinity Col- 
lege and a Russian Nihilist used also to come 
to our gatherings. In fact, we had every shade 
of opinion, from Fenianism to Orangeism, from 
Catholicism to atheism. We met on Saturday 
bights to discuss the situation. Only ouce 
did we have anything approaching a scene, 
and that was when W. T. Stead came as miy 
guest. About three o’clock in the morning 
Stead was arguing, in a semi-private conversa- 
tion, 1n favor of the appointment of Roman 
Catholic magistrates in the north of Ireland. 
This trod on two of T. W. Russell’s pet corns. 
He is an extreme Protestant and also a rabid 
teetotaler, most of the well-to-do Catholics 
in the north of Ireland being publicans. He 
was very furious at Stead, who, in support 
of his argument, quietly remarked, referring 
to the ‘ maiden tribute’ prosecution, ‘I know 
what it is to feel, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that the whole majesty of the law, which 
ought to be used tu defend me, is being 
ased to crush me.’ Russell retorted rather 
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savagely, ‘I wonder how many jail-birds we 
have here!’ Whereupon Dwyer Grey, with 
an Irishman’s tact, gave a humorous turn to 
the conversation by telling a good story. ‘1 
am reminded,’ said he, ‘of an incident that 
happened just after the Kilmainham treaty. 
I had a number of suspects to dinner at my 
house; we had all been locked up in Kilmain- 
ham and were recounting our experiences of 
jail life. That evening I happened to havea 
new butler, and he seemed pretty much 
astonished when he heard the men telling 
their prison experiences, but when it came to 
Miss Anna Parnell and the other ladies he 
evidently thought it was a long firm he had 
got into and cut for his life!’ Dwyer Grey’s 
story saved the situation, and we dispersed 
amicably. That,’’ repeated Dr, Lunn, “ was 
the only approach to unpleasantness we ever 
had.” 

After his experience of this club it occurred 
to Dr. Lunn that if politicians at fever heat 
of excitement could thus meet together it 
ought to be possible to get Anglicans and Non- 
conformists, Anabaptists and Pedobaptists to 
meet in friendly conference in some foreign 
holiday resort. By a series of accidents that 
would take too long to describe, Dr. Lunn 
was led to select Grindelwald for a small 
winter gathering which he planned as an ex- 
periment. There were only twenty-eight in 
the party, but some most delightful and profit- 
able discussions took place in the evenings. 
The twenty-eight included Rey. A. R. Buck- 
land, editor of the Record and morning 
preacher at The Foundling, and two other 
church clergymen—one high, the other evan- 
gelical—Methodists, Baptists, Congregational- 
ists and others. Dr. Lunn was so much en- 
couraged by tbe success of this preliminary 
experiment that he wrote from Grindelwald 
to Lord Nelson, president of the Home-Re- 
union Society, and the Bishop of Ripon, who 
had written on reunion for the Review, asking 
if they would support him in organizing a 
large conference. Both responded very heart- 
ily, and the scheme of the Grindelwald Con- 
ference of 1892 was forthwith outlined in the 
Review. Dr. Alexander Maclaren, Hugh Price 
Hughes, Dr. Joseph Parker, Canon Fremantle 
and a number of other religious leaders at 
once expressed hearty approval, and in most 
cases offered their co-operation. The plan of 
the conference was to combine a genuine holi- 
day with evening discussions, and in spite of 
the prognostications of numerous ecclesiasti- 
cal Cassandras the meetings were surprisingly 
successful, the attendance usually averaging 
about four-fifths of the total number in Grin- 
delwald, 


THE GROWTH AND IMPORTANCE OF THE 
MOVEMENT. 


There is every indication that the movement 
will grow from year to year, In 1892 950 at- 
tended the conference, in 1893 the number 
rose to 1,650,and Dr. Lunn confidently ex- 
pects, from present indications, that over 3,000 
will be present this year. Apart from the 
main object of Grindelwald gatherings, the 
reunion of Christendom, to which Dr. Lunn 
steadily adheres, the liberal arrangements he 
makes enables many to whom a visit to 
Switzerland would otherwise be an impossi- 
bility to enjoy for a comparatively small sum 
a splendid holiday on the Alpine slopes. Dr, 
Lunn is specially generous in providing facil- 
ities for poor, hard-worked ministers to have 
a fortnight among the Alps. Numbers of the 
general public, who may not be specially keen 
on reunion yet appreciate the advantages of 
joining a holiday party conducted on a reli- 
gious basis, are glad of the opportunity it 
affords to meet with and listen to so many 
distinguished men and women. Speaking 
from my own experience, I can say that every- 
thing possible is done for the comfort and 
happiness of those who join the parties, and 
elaborate arrangements are made so that each 
member may have the maximum of enjoy- 
ment {OF the minimum of expense. 
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The ecclesiastical importance of the gather- 
ing this year seems likely to exceed that of 
its predecessors. Dr. Lunn has devoted the 
whole of the balance of receipts over expend- 
iture from last year’s conference to secure 
the attendance of a number of leaders of the 
churches, and amongst those taking part in 
the reunion discussions the first week in 
August I may mention the Deans of Bristol 
(Pigou), Norwich (Lefroy) and Armagh (Chad- 
wick), Prebendary Webb-Peploe, who is some- 
times styled the unmitered archbishop of 
evangelical Churchmen, Canon Hammond, a 
very pronounced High Churchman, and lead- 
ing representatives of Presbyterianism, Con- 
gregationalism and Methodism. This ecclesi- 
astical gathering is prefaced by a fortnight on 
social problems, a representative of the Ep- 
worth League describing the growth of that 
remarkable movement in America and Mr. 
W. T. Stead recounting bis experiences of 
Chicago—of which you have probably had 
enough but of which we on this side are, like 
Oliver Twist, still eager for more. 

One of the most interesting discussions deals 
with the relations of the church to the press, 
Mr. A. E. Fletcher, the famous editor of The 
London Daily Chronicle, Mr. P. W. Clayden, 
president of the Institute of Journalists and 
editor of the Daily News, and Mr, Stead repre- 
senting the laity, the discussion being opened 
from the clerical side by the editor of the 
Record. A very lively debate is anticipated 
on the evening devoted to the church and the 
stage, when Dr. Newman Hall, a representa- 
tive of the old Puritans, will take up the Pre- 
cisionist attitude, and Professor Shuttleworth, 
one of the leaders of the Church and Stage 
Guild, will reply. The last fortnight of the 
conference, Sept. 9-21, will be devoted to his- 
torical and political subjects, Switzerland be- 
ing considered as an object lesson in democ- 
racy for Europe. 

Your readers may be interested to know 
that Dr. Lunn is coming to America in No- 
vember to attend the convention of the world’s 
W.C. T. U. and to organize the temperance 
campaign round the world. 


Grindelwald, July 10. ALBION. 


A SUMMER MEETING OF EOONO- 
MISTS. 


Just now, when economic distress and in- 
dustrial disturbances are so widespread and 
80 portentous, it is extremely significant that 
there is greater activity among our educators 
in the promotion of popular education in the 
economic and social sciences than ever before, 
Equally significant is the fact that never has 
there been a greater effective desire, or de- 
mand, as economists would say, on the part of 
the people for scientific education in these im- 
portant subjects than exists at the present 
time. We see this abundantly proven in 
the notable successes of the Chautauqua and 
University Extension systems, organized ex- 
pressly for the promotion of general educa- 
tion, in which instruction in political econ- 
omy and allied sciences has played a consider- 
able part. During the month just past there 
has been held in Philadelphia the second ses- 
sion of the University Extension Summer 
Meeting. This meeting, as all who are ac- 
quainted with the extension movement know, 
is the climax to the year’s field work of the 
American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching. In the buildings of the 
University of Pennsylvania for a period of 
four weeks over fifty-five extension lecturers, 
college and university specialists delivered 
lectures and conducted conferences. The 
courses were co-ordinated and arranged in 
six departments. 

One of the six was devoted entirely to eco- 
nomics and sociology. The staff of lecturers 
for this department contained so many emi- 
nent American professors of political economy 
that it has been called, not inappropriately, 
the Summer Meeting of Economists. The lec- 
tures began Monday morning, July 2, at 8.30 
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and continued two, three and sometimes four 
hours daily for tive days in the week during 
the month. The afternoons were taken up 
with discussions and conferences. After each 
lecture there followed the regular extension 
class, in which the subject treated by the lee- 
turers was thrown open for general considera- 
tion and the students given the opportunity 
of asking questions or dissenting from the 
views presented, Free give aud take discus- 
sions, conducted with no httle zest on the part 
of both students and lecturers, were common, 
Quite a number of college and university 
men, postgraduate students and instructors in 
economics followed the courses, as well as su- 
perintendents and principals and teachers of 
grammar and high schools and the regular ex- 
tension students. 


THE LECTURERS. 


The corps of lecturers included eight of the 
leading authorities of this country in the eco- 
nomic, political and social sciences. Prof. J. 
B. Clark of Amherst College and Johns Hop- 
kins University gave a course of ten lectures 
upon The Distribution of Wealth. This is a 
subject which Professor Clark has long been 
investigating. He holds theories respecting 
the disposition of wealth which are unique, 
and they have attained to considerable dis- 
tinction among economic thinkers. In his 
lectures Professor Clark discussed, among 
other subjects, the Nature of Capital and the 
Sources of Wages and Interest, Dynamic Forces 
in Economic Society, Public Policy and Trusts 
and Labor Unions. Prof, Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, late of Bryn Mawr College and now at 
the head of the new department of sociology 
just established at Columbia College, deliv- 
ered a course of lectures upon The Scientific 
Subdivisions of Political Economy. Profes- 
sor Giddings presented his subject somewhat 
from the standpoint of sociology. These 
courses, together with conferences, took up 
the time of the students during the first week. 
Professor Giddings was followed by Prof. 
Simon N. Patten of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who began a course of fifteen lec- 
tures, continuing throughout the remainder 
of the meeting. The lectures dealt with three 
subjects: The Ricardian Economies, in which 
he discussed Ricardo’s famous theory of dis- 
tribution and his doctrine of money; The 
Premises of Political Economy, treating un- 
der this head the Stabilhty of Prices, the Law 
of Diminishing Returns and the Consumption 
of Wealth; and the Theory of Dynamic Eco- 
nomics. Professor Patten is perhaps the most 
original economist in America. He has vir- 
tually founded a ‘‘ school ”’ of economists who 
now regard industrial. life from the stand- 
point of consumption instead of from the 
point of view of production, as is the case 
with most teachers and writers on this sub- 
ject. The same week Prof. Arthur T. Hadley 
of Yale presented in two lectures the Theories 
of Population from Malthus to Wagner, and 
in a third gave a very instructive discourse 
upon Methods of Teaching Political Economy. 


A PLEA FOR BIMETALLISM,. 


The third week of the summer meeting 
Pres. E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown Uni- 
versity commenced an interesting course on 
Monetary Theory, in which Money and the 
Times, England’s Monetary Experiment in 
India, What Fixes Prices and allied subjects 
were treated. President Andrews was one of 
the delegates appointed by President Harrison 
in 1892 to represent the United States at the 
International Monetary Conference convened 
at Brussels, at the suggestion of our govern- 
ment, to consider the international regulation 
of the coinage of gold and silver. In his lec- 
tures he advocated international bimetallism 
and attributed our present industrial disturb- 
ances to the great and growing scarcity of 
fundamental money. Several of the other 


economists, however, gave lectures declaring 
unreservedly against bimetallism and in favor 
of gold monometallism, One evening, in ad 
dition to his lectures, President Andrews gave 
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the students an extremely entertaining ac- 
count of the inner modus operandi of the Brus- 
sels Conference. 

The last week of the summer meeting was 
crowded full with attractive courses by well- 
known economists. Besides Professor Pat- 
ten’s there were three others in progress 
throughout the week. Prof. Richmond Mayo- 
Smith of Columbia College, author of Emigra- 
tion and Immigration, the only American au- 
thority on this important subject, lectured 
upon The Ethnical Basis for Social Progress 
in the United States. He discussed the the- 
ories of mixtures of races and nationalities 
and their application to the United States, 
and the assimilating influences of climate, 
intermarriage and social environment. Prof. 
E. R. A. Seligman, also of Columbia College, 
delivered a course upon public finance, treat- 
ing taxation, a subject on which he has pub- 
lished two notable monographs. He enlarged 
upon the basis, the effects, and the principles 
of taxation, closing his course with a discus- 
sion of the single tax. Last, but by no means 
least, there is to be mentioned the lectures of 
Prof. J. W. Jenks of Cornell University upon 
the Relations of Economics and Politics. 
Readers of the Century Magazine will remem- 
ber his recent articles describing practical 
politics. Besides these regular courses nearly 
all of the lecturers gave additional lectures 
upon methods of teaching political economy 
in our schools and colleges, which were of 
great value to the many teachers present at 
the meeting. Prof. J. B. Clark criticised quite 
severely the report of the committee of ten 
for the subordinate place which it assigns the 
study of economics in our secondary schools. 
Professor Patten set forth how morality can 
be taught by proper instruction in the princi- 
ples of harmonious economic life. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
the entire meeting is the change which it 
signifies in the relations between our academic 
authorities and the people. It has been a 
great change from the olden times, when the 
college professors looked upon the people out- 
side of the classroom as incapable of appre- 
ciating the results of their scientific investi- 
gations, and as indifferent to them withal. 
And equally great has been the change in the 
attitude of the people toward our leaders in 
scientific thought. They are beginning to feel 
that only by acquiring a true knowledge of 
the nature and laws of our social economic 
life shall we be able successfully to solve 
the many perplexing problems now confront- 
ing society and the state. Hence the hopeful 
significance of such a meeting as the one in 
Philadelphia, F. 1. 

See hare eee y 
EPISODES OF THE BIG STRIKE IN 
THE FAR WEST. 


BY REV. W. 8. HAWKES, SALT LAKE CITY. 


I was first ‘‘ tied-up ’’ at Mountain Home in 
the midst of the vast lava fields of Southern 
Idaho, where we have achurch. Here in the 
broiling sun and dust of the days, and the 
cold nights, I waited as patiently as possible 
for a train or some news from the outside 
world, and joined with the people in cele- 
brating the “glorious Fourth.” Catching a 
stray train I got to Pocatello, one of the 
“storm centers’ of the strike. Here other- 
wise excellent church members of various de- 
nominations were as crazy as ‘‘ loons’’ on the 
strike question. Two main divisions of the 
Union Pacific Railway cross at this point, and 
there were stranded passengers bound for the 
four main directions and hailing from all 
parts of the country. The railway company 
fed them at its hotel and they busied them- 
selves in watching for pews and chasing flying 
rumors. The little local paper was enterprising 
enough to get “ specials’ from Salt Lake and 
sell a large edition each afternoon at ten cents 
each. Most of the delayed travelers attended 
the mass meetings of the strikers and sympa- 
thizers and admired the way in which the 
Baptist and Congregational ministers inter- 
ested the audience, talking about the burning 
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question but not committing themselves, yet 
at the same time giving facts as food for 
thought. It was wise, as it was all that would 
then do any good; but they laid stress on law 
and no violence, and doubtless did much good 
—only trained minds could have done so ad- 
mirably. It was amusing to overhear people 
afterwards discussing and asking, ‘‘ Well, on 
which side were those preachers, anyway?”’ 
While laying down Christian principles they 
avoided arousing passion by saying nothing 
about the merits of the strike. 

When news of the spreading strike and 
riots made it evident that trains would not 
run for some days people began to be restive 
and to devise methods to get home, Permis- 
sion was obtained from the railway manage- 
ment for an engine, coach and mail cars, with- 
out Pullmans, to run to Ogden, Utah, if the 
Strikers would guarantee a “safe conduct” 
for it to go and return. As the business man- 
ager of the Salt Lake Tribune, a superintend- 
ent of missions and prominent business men 
of various localities were on the committee to 
wait on the strikers for that safe conduct it 
was thought it would be granted; but as two 
hours before they had taken the law into 
their own hands so far as to uncouple the 
Pullman cars and push them to a remote cor- 
ner of the railway yard, they seemed to feel 
strong in their position. It was as though 
they expected to win more easily by making 
every traveler as uncomfortable as possible. 
They had assured some of us on the previous 
day that no possible objection would be made 
to the running of trains without Pullman 
cars. They were told that if they allowed 
this special train the fact should appear in 
the Salt Lake Tribune the next morning and 
be telegraphed by the Associated Press that 
trains could move on this road when Pull- 
mans were not attached. While some favored 
it, the request was denied, and a disgusted 
set of travelers went about devising other 
plans. The courteous local railway superin- 
tendent granted the use of all the hand-cars 
at hand. The newspaper man took one with 
four stout men to pump it, and in an arm- 
chair, with an extemporized platform and 
awning, started for Ogden, 154 miles distant, 
where he arrived the next day with face 
peeled by the sun and about exhausted from 
the shaking up. Another hand-car party 
started for Butte, 260 miles north. Your cor- 
respondent had offered to run an engine, if one 
of the travelers could be found to “ fire”’ it, if 
the railway authorities would run one down 
into the yard and conveniently leave it for us 
to “capture,” which meant “ borrow,’ as 
had been several times done by the ‘’weal- 
ers’’; but, while the Yankee parson could 
“run” the engine, no one could be found to 
shovel coal. 

Then a four-horse stage was bired and ten 
venturesome ones of “ the boycotted’ packed 
themselves into space for eight, taking provis- 
ions for the way. The start was dramatic, a 
crowd coming out tu see us off, composed of 
other travelers and strikers. One wag pro- 
tested against our taking any “‘ Pullmans” in 
our train and proceeded to uncouple the traces 
of the leading pairof horses. Sallies of humor 
and chaff were abundant, and, finally, what 
the ‘‘ Westerners”’ call the “ outfit’? was off 
for its 150 miles of staging. The start was 
at eight o’clock in the evening and till one 
o’clock A. M. led through a lava-walied ca- 
fion where, without seeing, was heard the 
dashing stream and the buzzing mosquitoes, 
whoalso bit viciously ; then rest for two hours, 
some at cards, some sleeping in chairs at the 
wayside hotel, and the superintendent of mis- 
sions on a haymow, where a loose horse nearly 
rolled on to him; then hot coffee, as thick as 
soup, and we were off again, Venus flashing 
over the eastern mountains the fact that day 
was coming soon. 

Now three coats on your back were pone 
too much, but before noon one was a dreadful 
burden, while collars wilted and each man 
was coated with dust; lava ridges were crossed, 
valleys and cafions penetrated and “ divides” 
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climbed, The fellow-travelers were natives 
of all quarters of the United States, Jew, 
Gentile, Mormon, Catholic, Protestant and 
infidel, Harvard, Yale, Amherst and Leland 
Stanford educational institutions being repre- 
sented. The ‘ unexpected” is always being 
found as to the antecedents of those one meets 
inthe West. At the noon stopping place the 
writer sought out the Presbyterian missionary 
in the Mormon settlement and was surprised 
to discover an alumnus of his own seminary, 
while the wife recognized the traveler as once 
pastor of a church near her Connecticut girl- 
hood home, 

The humors of that trip are too many to 
recount. Another evening came; the writer 
had kept on the driver’s box most of the time 
to keep out of the tobacco smoke which seemed 
to so much solace the others. Having slept less 
than a half-hour the previous night, he was 
nodding and in danger of falling off when the 
wild scapegrace by his side, who had been 
“rusticated’’ at two or three universities, 
locked his arm in that of the parson, while 
the native of New York ‘‘ chaffed” the sleepy 
‘‘dominie.”” And now came an opportunity; 
the Mormon driver was all ‘‘ears.”’ Little by 
little the wild young man let out that he had 
pious parents, his mother dying when he was 
six years old and his father when he was 
twelve, when began the tribulations of a lad 
with plenty of money. He had “fitted” at 
Exeter, N. H., entered Harvard, been at Yale, 
had gone from one to another thing till he 
was here, and was dumbfounded that all day 
loog he had been unconsciously using profan- 
ity in the presence of a minister of the gospel. 
Evidently he was honest, and one of the many 
we discover in this country who have for- 
gotten the teachings of childhood. 

Midnight found the party at a railroad sta- 
tion, where it was learned that a local train 
had gone up the line the night before and 
would be back in the morning, and after four 
hours’ rest they were aboard, and, as the car 
began to sway, they remarked how delicious 
the motion was when compared with the stage 
in which they had been squeezed, bumped 
and broiled the previous day. When walking 
to the station the Catholic traveler whispered 
to the Congregational minister; ‘‘ That’s one 
of the toughest crowds I was ever in; and last 
night, when we got to the hotel, I feared some 
of us would have to double-up in rooms, and I 
made up my mind that there was but one man 
in the party with whom I-would do it, and, 
parson, that was you! I would sit up in a 
chair first.’”’. The parson replied that that was 
just what he had thought of hiscompanion. So 
there was mutual admiration. But when the 
party separated, from the kindly words spoken, 
it was evident that if the minister of the gos- 
pel bad not made himself obnoxious in that 
medley of travelers neither did they think he 
had dishonored his faith or profession. Alto- 
gether it was an experience ; but one is enough. 


The people of America have proved that the 
blending of the sweet currents of different 
family lives in social intercourse, in recrea- 
tion and—most original of all—in education 
can take place freely and joyously without 
any sacrifice of man’s reverence for woman or 
woman's reverence for herself; and, springing 
out of these naturally mingled lives, there 
must more and more come those sacred and 
happy homes which are the surest guarantees 
for the moral progress of a nation.—Drum- 
mond’s Ascent of Man. 

——_— 


for a prophet or a religious teacher to de- 
nounce irreligion is always easy, because, of 
course, he enlists the religious people on his 
side, but the difficulty is when he has to resist 
what is generally held to be religion, for then 
the religious people have only to bring against 
him a charge of heresy, of infidelity, of blas- 
phemy, and the irreligious people will join 
the hue and cry, glad for once to be on the 
side of religion in a case so congenial to their 
own tastes.— Robert F’. Horton. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

An unusual record of new members received 
comes from two churches in the Interior. 

Individual communion cups for another 
church in an Ohiocity! The particular serv- 
ice adopted was invented by a pastor living 
in that city. 

Seventy-nine years of Christian service dur- 
ing a century is the extraordinary record of a 
regular attendant of a church in New York 
State. 

A Connecticut church makes a remarkably 
good financial statement. The parish work 
of the pastor is also to be commended, since 
an equal distribution of his calls would have 
enabled him to visit the home of each of his 
parishioners three times during the year. 

Churches which propose to open a free 
reading-room would do well to try the plan 
suggested by a Michigan church for starting a 
library. 

A general increase of benevolences would 
undoubtedly be the result, if more churches 
would enlighten their members in regard to 
worthy objects, as is done in an Iowa church. 

Almost without equal, in point of time, is 
the pastorate of a Massachusetts minister 
who has served one church all his life. 

What would some of our Eastern pastors 
think were they called upon to travel thirty 
miles by carriage and to preach four sermons 
every Sunday, as a North Dakota pastor does. 

Let some of the churches which have cut 
down their missionary gifts notice the in- 
creased rate at which a Vermont church is 
helping the cause. A particular object for a 
special gift is mentioned under a title just 
below. 


A PRIMITIVE COFMUNION SERVICE. 

On a recent Sunday there were gathered in 
a rude church on the mountain side, in one of 
the States of our Union, a company of earnest 
people who had met for the purpose of cele- 
brating the communion. Had any representa- 
tives of our prosperous New England churches 
chanced to be there, they would have seen a 
strange sight, unusualinitssimplicity. There 
was no carved table, no polished silver or 
well-bleached linen, but a pine box turned up 
on end covered with a piece of newspaper; 
upon this a cup without a handle and a 
chipped plate; on the plate a handful of 
crackers and in the cup some sweetened water. 

These arrangements are perhaps sufficient, 
provided there be a spirit of sincere devotion, 
yet it hardly seems necessary that any church 
in this richest land under the sun should be 
limited to such severity of outward life. Even 
though the bowed head, the humble mind, the 
earnest prayer, the song of praise were there, 
why should not these people share in the re- 
fining intluence of somewhat more elaborate 
and beautiful furnishings for the service? 

These are some of the conditions, however, 
in one uf the districts where the A. M. A. is 
doing its work. Even a second-hand com- 
munion service would be a means of grace to 
these people. Any one who is anxious to 
know more about this church may inquire of 
the Eastern oftice of the A. M. A., Room 21, 
Congregational House, Boston. 


CLEVELAND'S AGGRESSIVE PASTOR. 

Cleveland officials and citizens have recently 
been greatly stirred by Rev. William Knight, 
who has shown, after thorough and painstak- 
ing investigations, that one of the best known 
public schools in the city is surrounded by 
saloons of the lowest class and houses of low 
repute. He made the facts public in a strong 
and startling sermon, calling upon the author- 
ities to remove the school or to abolish these 
places of vice. The community is in full sym- 


pathy with the fearless young preacher, the 
reputable newspapers of the city cordially 
indorse his demand, and the school director 
and the police authorities have begun a vigor- 
ous campaign of house-cleaning in the infested 
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neighborhood. Part of the property leased 
for saloon and other purposes is owned by 
officers and members of prominent churches, 
some of whom declare their purpose to correct 
their share of the evil as speedily as possible; 
others, however, resent any interference with 
what they regard as their private affairs. 
Public sentiment is aroused against those 
who directly or indirectly draw revenue from 
vice, and this feeling received a strong stimu- 
lus from the inspiring influence of the recent 
Christian Endeavor Convention. 

Mr. Knight was pastor of the East Madison 
Avenue Congregational Church before be- 
coming associate pastor of the First Presby* 
terian Church. He has now accepted a call to 
the First Congregational church of Saginaw, 
Mich. His work in Cleveland has been brave 
and effective, and his departure from the city 
is a cause of general regret. 

Our ministers take August for their vacation 
month, more for rest from work than to escape 
uncomfortable weather. Mr. Mills is in the 
Adirondacks; Dr. Ladd spends six weeks in 
Nova Scotia; Secretary Wright combines 
business and pleasure in Northern Michigan; 
Secretary Fraser will spend August in Wood- 
mont, Ct.; Mr. Metcalf stays with Pilgrim 
Church, which continues its Sunday services 
morning and evening as usual; Mr. Carroll 
spends August with his former parishioners 
in Hudson; Mr. Scovill is at Ashtabula; Mr. 
Hull and his newly wedded wife are at their 
summer cottage at Bonnybank, where Dr. 
Ladd and Dr. Brand also have cottages. Rev. 
E. Lyman Hood is slowly recovering from the 
serious ill health which followed his years of 
indefatigable service in the Southwest. He is 
still living in Cleveland, and is able again to 
preach occasionally. 

Rev. A. B. Cristy of Albuquerque, N. M., is 
in Cleveland for a month, supplying Lake- 
view Chapel. Rev. H. W. Pope of the Inter- 
national Christian Workers’ Association re- 
mained in Cleveland two weeks after the 
Christian Endeavor Convention, telling the 
churches about the association’s plans and 
work. He preached at Euclid Avenue Church 
July 22. During August Rev. John Doane, 
now of Lincoln, Neb., supplies Plymouth 
Church, of which he was for several years 
associate pastor. Rev. G. R. Leavitt, D. D., 
after a trip through Southern Europe, has 
returned to the English lakes. He is some- 
what improved in health, though not yet 
entirely well. The Cleveland Leader recently 
published a letter descriptive of his trip, 
which was greatly enjoyed by his many 
friends. Rey. L. T. Taylor brings his family 
in August to the neighborhood of Cleveland 
and begins his pastorate at Plymouth Chureh 
Sept. 1. I. W. M. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

CHARLESTOWN.—The First Parish Church will be 
closed during the month of August, when the pas- 
tor will be away on his vacation. 

JAMAICA PLAIN.—The Boylston Church will con- 
tinue its regular services during the summer. The 
pulpit will be supplied by the assistant pastor, Rev. 
Laurence Perry. Rey. Ellis Mendell is spending 
his vacation at Bass Rocks, Gloucester, Mass. 

DORCHESTER.—Pilgrim Church was broken into 
by thieves last Friday night and numerous articles 
of value. including two clocks, were stolen. Some 
of the pastor’s property was also taken from his 


room. 
Massachusetts. 


Lynn.—Rev. J. N. Taft of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
with his former church, the Chestnut Street, July 
22, after an absence of seven years. 

LYNNFIELD.—The Second Church, which has been 
beautified on the interior by fresco and davo work, 
was rededicated July 29. The sermon was by Kev. 
H. L. Brickett, the pastor. Pleasant features of the 
service were the baptism of four children and the 
special singing by a quartet from Boston. 

HAVERAILL.—The North and Center Churches 
hold union services through August. Rev. G. H. 
Reed will spend his vacation at Kennebunk, Me., 
and New London, N.H. Rev. C. M. Clark will tour 
through the White Mountains, stopping at Wolf- 
bore, The West Church will remain open; Rev. 
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J.N. Lowell will summer in the Franconia region, 
New Hampshire. The East and Riverside Churches 
close during August; Rev. G. L. Gleason will spend 
some time at his farm in Topsfield. The Union 
Church continues its usual services. Rev. George 
Benedict is camping with his family on the banks 
of the Merrimac, four miles below the city. He 
will attend to his pulpit and parish work until 
September. 

LITTLETON.—Action in regard to the resignation 
of Rev. G. B. Frost and his wife, who has served as 
associate pastor, bas been deferred until one year 
from next September. It was voted that Mrs. Frost 
be asked to continue as pastor on account of Mr. 
Frost’s ill health. 

GREENWICH.—Rev. E. P. Blodgett closed a pastor- 
ate of fifty-one years with the church July 29. With 
one exception this is the longest pastorate in the 
United States. A council of dismission met July 25 
and confirmed his resignation, which was tendered 
last September. Mr. Blodgett was educated in the 
schools and college of Amherst, and immediately 
after graduating from Andover Seminary he went 
to Greenwich, where he preached his first sermon 
March 5, 1843, and was ordained and installed in the 
same year. For forty-three years he was absent 
from his pulpit but once. The long pastorate has 
been one of affectionate relationship between pastor 
and people, and the farewell sermon was one of 
pleasant recollections which bore testimony to the 
earnest service of the retiring pastor. 


Maine. 

FREEPORT.—During the erection of a new build- 
ing services are held in the Town Hall with good 
congregations. The foundation of the new meeting 
house will soon be completed. The architecture of 
the new structure is to be after the style of the 
English country church. The main audience-room 
will seat 350 persons and the vestry, opening out at 
one side, 150. 

GORHAM.—The women of the church, Rev. G. W. 
Reynolds, have engaged during the past year to 
build a chapel. They have already succeeded in 
raising $1,000. 

Foxcrorr AND DoveR.—The church has adopted 
a plan of systematic distribution of information in 
regard to benevolent objects, so that contributions 
may be given intelligently. 

LISBON FALLS.—Rev. C. W. Rogers, Free Baptist, 
proposes to take a two years’ course at Bangor Sem- 
inary and enter the Congregational ministry. 

NEW GLOUCESTER.—The interior of the church 
has been remodeled and repaired. A concert, as- 
sisted by Portland talent, was given July 19 to help 
raise money for the expenses. 

SKOWHEGAN.—The spire of the meeting house was 
blown over into the street by a tornado July 26 and 
much damage was done, especially to the electric 
wires. 

The interdenominational committee met recently 
at Waterville to consider the expediency of uniting 
the two churches in Bingham.——RKev. W.T. Jordan, 
after a long illness, has resumed his labors at the 
Free Church, Deering.——The State conference is 
invited to Wes:brook for its meeting in 1895. 


New Hampshire. 

Uprer BARTLETT.—Mr. A. P. Bourne, a recent 
graduate of Andover Seminary who is supplying 
here for the summer, has just organized a Christian 
Union of all residents willing to unite in the work 
asa preliminary step tu the formation of a church. 
The Chapel of the Hills at Bartlett, built by summer 
visitors from Boston in 1854, was the first place of 
worship in the White Mountain Notch. 


- SOUTH MERRIMAC.—About a dozen young people 
have formed a class for the study of political science 
under the instruction of Mr. M. E. Meriam, who is 
acting pastor of the church. 


Vermont. 

East BARRE.—The new church organized July 
24 is the result of work done the past two or three 
years during the growth of the village from one or 
two houses to its present thrifty condition, by reason 
of the development of the granite business. Of the 
eight members tive were males and heads of fam- 
ilies. It 1s the only church in the place and at 
present unites all religious interests. This is the 
fifth church organized in the State since September 
last, all but one in places where there is no other 
relizious service. 

WEsTMORE.—Every member of the council invited 
was present at the ordination and installation of 
Mr. C. O. Gill over this young church July 25, This 
is the first settlement of a pastor in the town and 
the minister’s wood lot, valuable for its timber, bas 
until now remained unused. Mr. Gill was a Yale 
athlete, formerly in the university crew and ca)- 
tain of the football team. 
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BARTON.—This ehurch, under the leadership of 
Rey. A. C. Swain, has recently made a special gift 
for the work of the A.M. A. In view of the great 
work undertaken by the association and of the 
financial stress now upon them an increase of last 
year’s gifts was made at the rate of 133 per cent. 


Three new workers have joined the force of young 
women employed in the State—Miss Bella A. Hume 
of New Haven, Ct., Miss Etta Miller of New York 
and Miss Brokaw of Chicago. With those now tak- 
ing vacation ten are in commission of the domestic 
missionary society. Several other bands are em- 
ployed by churches and Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties. 

Connecticut. 

WINDSOR LocKs.—The annual report of the church, 
Rey. Richard Wright, shows a total membership of 
139, nine being added during the year. The total 
benevolences during the year, $2,483, are nearly 
equal to the expenses, $2,737. The financial condi- 
tion of the Sunday schoo) and Y. P. 8S. C. E. are also 
good, The pastoral calls number nearly three times 
as many as the total membership. 


Norwicn.—The steeple of the Broadway Church 
edifice, the highest in the city—198 feet—was struck 
last Sunday, a large portion of it, sixty feet long, be- 
ing taken off. The roof of the building was also in- 
jured by the falling bricks. The damage to the 
structure amounts to about $5,000, covered by insur- 
ance. The steeple will be torn down. 


HARTFORD.—Another church bas been organized 
in Glenwood. It is in the western part of the city 
in the immediate neighburhood of extensive manu- 
factories, a region which promises a rapid advance 
in population and resources. Mr. A.C. Ferrin will 
act as pastor of the church. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

CARTHAGE.—Mr. Isaiah Wood, a member of the 
church, reached his 100th birthday July 21. He has 
been a Christian seventy-nine years and connected 
with the denomination about fifty years. On the 
Sunday following his birthday he*was in his accus- 
tomed place at church, though unable to hear much 
of the service. The pastor, Rev. J.B. Felt, preached 
asermon on A Happy Old Age. The youngest mem- 
ber is nine years of age and has been in the church 
two years. 


The church in Harrisonville has ceased to exist 
and the property is sold. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


SAYBROOK.—During the three years in which Rev. 
C. W. Grupe has been pastor the church has re- 
ceived additions at every communion. It is a small 
country church, but it contributes to all the socie- 
ties and is doing a strong work. 

LiMA.—The church introduced the use of the in- 
dividual communion cup at the July service, to the 
great satisfaction of the pastor, Rev. J. F. Davies, 
and the members. 

Illinois. 

PEORIA.—Union Church celebrated the tenth sun- 
day school anniversary, July 22, on Mr. L. F. Hough- 
ton’s lawn, where the school was organized. Mr. 
Houghton has been the efficient superintendent 
from the beginning and the school has gathered 
once each year on this spot. Regular services were 
held morning and evening under a canopy and dif- 
ferent Jaymen made brief addresses. AttheSunday 
school session over 400 persons were in attendance. 
At present interest centers around the new house of 
worship, which will be completed in the early fall 
after the arrival of the new pastor, Rey. Alexander 
Monroe. The building will seat over 700 persons 
and will be well equipped. 


CHICAGO.—The constitution of Mizpah Chapel, 
under the care of the Covenant Church, denies fel- 
lowship to any person who is not a total abstainer 
and opposed to the liquor trade. In the articles of 
faith the belief is declared that every member 
should oppose the use of intoxicating liquors and 
oppose the licensing of the traffic.—~—The dedica- 
tion services of the Diversey Avenue Church, Rev. 
C. A. Paeth, were held July 22. At each of the three 
services a sermon was preached. The value of the 
property is $23,000. Besides the auditorium there 
are five Sunday school rooms, a ladies’ parlor and 
lodging-rooms for the pastor on the second floor. 
Memorial windows add greatly to the appearance of 
the building. The structure alone cost over $12,000, 
of which all but $2,000 was provided for by the close 
of the services. 

Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Rev. O. C. Helming, a recent 
graduate of Union Seminary, is supplying People’s 
Church for the summer. Mr. Helming, formerly a 
Presbyterian, has become a Congregationalist, as a 
tesult of his semitary study and experience, and 
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expects to go to Kansas in the fall.—Pilgrim 
Church is fortunate in the growing impulse which 
has come to its work in the labors of Rev. S. W. 
Pollard. Duties consequent upon the revived con- 
dition of the church and the enlarging congrega- 
tions have caused a postponement of the pastor’s 
vacation. A church club of men has been organ- 
ized called the Men’s Aid Society. 

ANDREWS.—The work of Missionary Jones and the 
railroad church here has been greatly obstructed by 
the recent strike. A meeting of the congregation 
has been called and Superintendent Curtis has been 
notified of the situation. 


The home missionary office reports an unusual 
number of ministers applying for vacation preach- 
ing and no churches calling for such service. It is 
evidently hard times with ministers and churches 
in the State. 

Michigan. 

PontTIAC.—The free reading-room in the church is 
well patronized. A liberal response to an invitation 
by the pastor, Rev. B. F. Aldrich, for each person in 
the church to contribute one volume. has aided ma- 
terially in the formation of a permanent library. 

GRAND RAPIDs.—At every communion for three 
years new members have been added to the South 
Church. The C. E. Societies enroll 203 members. 

OLIVET.—Rev. E. F. Norton, recently ordained, 
has been professor of modern languages in Olivet 
College for six years. He now expects to enter the 
active service of the ministry. 

Wisconsin. 

MAPLE VALLEY.—A church will probably be or- 
ganized soon from the mission lately started. A 
society preliminary to such action has been formed 
of twenty-two members. This progress is due largely 
to the zealous work of Mr. 8. M. Anderson. 

A mission has been organized in Park Falls which 
will be carried on in connection with the work at 
Butternut.——The church in Iron River is the only 
Protestant organization among a population of 2,500. 
The work is prospering and growing in influence. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 


EAST DES MOINES.—Sunday evening services are 
held by nine denominations united during the sum- 
mer. The pastor in whose church the service is 
held has charge, but another preaches. 


NEWELL.—During the first year of Rev. N. F. 
Douglass’ pastorate there have been sixteen addi- 
tions. The women have had the pulpit platform 
newly carpeted and the pews and woodwork of the 
interior freshly painted. 

Mr. Claude Longman, a theological student, is 
supplying the Owens Grove church and the Port- 
land out-station.—Thbe Dinsdale church, Mr. A. 
W. McNeal, is building a parsonage to cost about 
$1,000.——The congregations at the Oakiand church, 
Rev. J.T. Blanchard, crowd the house every Sunday, 
especially in the evening.——The College Springs 
ehurech is building a parsonage.——The Anita 
church, Rev. J.T. Marvin, has given two chande- 
liers, six lamps each, to the church at Runnells.— 
During the absence of Rev. E. M. Vittum in New 
England galleries will be built and other improve- 
ments made in the meeting house in Grinnell at an 
expense of about $3,000. 

Minnesota. 

BRAINERD.—This town has never experienced such 
a revival as during the past months. Union sery- 
ices were held for three weeks in May by Evangelist 
C. N. Hunt, seven churches uniting, among them 
two Swedish. Owing to the weak financial support 
of the churches during the depressing times the 
work was hindered, but the general standard of 
Christian living bas been raised and the churches 
strengthened. 

North Dakota. 

MT. PLEASANT.—AS a result of the Sunday school 
work carried on here a church of about ten mem- 
bers has been organized. Rey. E. E. Saunders is 
doing missionary work in the vicinity. 

Rev. N. G. Rich of Michigan City preaches at four 
edie churches every Sunday, which necessi- 
tates a drive of thirty miles——A Sunday school 
has recently been started at Bisbee. Rev. P. J. 
Reeves of Cando preaches every other week. 

South Dakota. 

YANKTON.—Rev. A. E. Thomson closed his work 
here last Sunday. Next year he will engage in 
evangelistic work and he has already received many 
applications for guch services. 

Colorado. 

DENVER.—Rev. A. G. Upton has so far recovered 
his health that he has taken charge of Olivet 
Chapel, a mission church in the city. In connection 
with the chapel are several rooms, which will afford 
opportunity for work along institutional lines. One 
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room. The church has been much scattered and 
discouraged, but enters upon the work with new 
interest and enthusiasm. 

LONGMONT.—The church, Rev. H. E. Thayer, has 
adopted plans for a new building and work will be- 
gin at once. When completed the edifice will be 
one of the finest in Northern Colorado. The two 
lots upon which the building will be erected are a 
gift to the chureh. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

SANTA MONICA.—The church, which has accepted 
a valuable piece of property under the conditions 
stated last week, has already received $500 of the 
$1,500 to be raised before Jan. 1 for its new building. 

Rio Vista.—The church has been strengthened by 
four revival seasons during the last eight years, the 
membership being more than doubled and the aver- 
age congregation trebled. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

Endeavorers in the United States navy were repre- 
sented at Cleveland by two of the three active mem- 
bers belonging to the society on the Cincinnati. 

The advance of Christian Endeavor in Great Brit- 
ain during the past year has been especially marked 
in Wales, and not a little Jiterature about the soci- 
ety has been issued in Welsh. 


The Washington State Convention at Spokane was 
fitly described as *‘a workers’ convention.” Mis- 
sions, Soul Winning and Good Citizenship were the 
topics that received especial attention. A very at- 
tractive social feature was the reception given in 
honor of the delegates by the Westminster Church, 
with which the convention met. The Juniors of 
this church received the banner for the best record 
in starting new Junior societies. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 
C t ABs, Daniel W., Wellfleet, Mass., to West Concord, 


rISHER, J. A., Dwight, Il, to Plymouth Ch., Omaha, 


Accepts. 

HE RRINGTON, Erastus C., to continue his pastorate ia 
Newaygo, Mich. 

HOUSTON, Albert S., to Riayvite, t 

KIDDER, Alberoni, Eau Claire, 
salem for four months. pron ty 

LEWIS, Franklin C., Oberlin Seminary, to Elliott, Io, 
Accepts. 

MAARY Frederic k H., declines call to Fourth Ch., Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Mc BRIDE, William, to Second Ch., Wells, Me. Accepts. 

mat“ ag Henry H, Freeport, Me., ace epts call to Island 


0 
Wis., to supply in West 


POND. Chauncey N., Oberlin, O,, to supply alternate 
Sundays in North Bloomfield. Accepts. 
POOLE, Francis A., Sanford, Me., to vropsfield, Mass. 


Accep 

POW a Frederick S.,to Clio, Mich. Accepts, and has 
begun wor 

STROUT, Joseph W., Thomaston, Me., to Cummington, 
Mass. Acce 

STUBBINS, William H., Manson, Io., to Highland, IL. 
Accepts. 

TEUB R, A. C., Chicago, Ull., to Glen Ullin, N. D. Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 

WALLACE, Dav d, Chicago Seminary, to North Troy, 
Vt. Accepts. 

WILSON, George H., Hinsdale, LIl., to Yankton, S. D. 
Accepts, to begin work Sept. |! 


Ordinations and Installations. 


GILL, Charles O., 0. and i, Westmore, Vt., July 25. Ser- 
mon, Rev. A. C, ‘Swain; other parts, Rev. Messrs. O. G. 
Baker, E. A. George, C. H. Merrill, J. K. Fuller. 

LEWIS, Franklin C., 0. Saybrook, 0., July 18. Sermon, 
Rev. F. Berry; other parts, Kev. Messrs. G. W. Belsey, 
M. B pane J. L. Collier. 

MATHEWS, Rupert B., i. Newcastle, Me., July 24. Ser- 
mon, Prof. C. A. Beckwith, D D., other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. O. W. Folsom, J. G. Merrill, J. 8S. Williamson, 
RK. W, Jenkyn, E. C. Whittemore. 

NORTON, Ee win F., o. Olivet, Mich., July 24, Sermon, 
Rey. H.S. Mills; other parts, Profs. J.L. Daniels, D. D., 
and Joseph Estabrook, Rev. Messrs. W. H. Warren, 
W. L. Tenney, W. A. Briggs. 

Resignations. 

DAVIS, Hardin W., St. Joseph, Mich., withdraws resig- 
nation at the request of the church. 

MADGE, Walter W., Petaluma, Cal. 

MASON, Charles E., Buena Vista, Col. 

MASSIE, William M., Adin, Cal., and receives call to 
Susanville. 

RODGER, James G., First Ch., Ogdensburg, N. Y., to 
take effect Sept. 15. 

WHYTE, George M., Auroraville, Wis. 

Dismissions. 

BLODGETT. Edward P., Gre pte Mass, July 25, 
after a pastorate of fifty- one year 

DAY, ane * ., asst. pastor New England Ch., Chi- 
cago, Til, 9. 

LONGREN, a haries W., Barre, Vt., July 24. 

Churches Organized. 

EAST BARRE, Vt., July 24. Kight members. 

MT. PLEASANT, N. D. Ten members. 

Miscellaneous. 

BEEDE, Aaron, Alfred, Me, has been elected dean of 
Redfield College. 

BUSHNELL. H. A., Galesburg, Ill., LOWRY. J. G., 
Niles, Mich., and WADDLE, J. W., North Dakota, 
have each recetved the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Knox College 

CLARK, frank G., Plymouth, N. H. has been unable 
to ecntinue active work on account of sickness. He 
will not resume his duties till September. 

HULL, John C., Fryeburg, Me., has been called to the 
presidency of Salt Lake College. 

LOVE, William D., Pearl Street Ch., Hartford, Ct., has 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Hamilton College in recognition of his historical re- 
searches 

MORSE, Edgar L., closed his work at Immanuel Ch., 
St. Louis, Mo.,in July. He will spend August in Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


of them will be furnished at once for a reading- 
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MOSES, Dighton, formerly of Granby, Ct., bas accepted 

the office of chaplain of the State prison in Wethers- 
eld. 

PIERSON, Arthur T., D. D., closed Lis service as acting 
yastor of Salem Street Ch., Worcester, Mass., July 29. 

STEMBRIDGE, Alfred E., First Ch., Springfield, I11., 
has received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Franklin College. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Rey. James M. Dickson, D.D., recently pastor of 
Pilgrim Church, Providence, R.1., was installed 
over the Eastern New York Retormed Church of 
Brooklyn, July 2. The Thirty-fourth Street Re- 
formed Church of New York, which Dr. Dickson left 
five years ago to go to Providence, sent to him a 
bearty greeting on his return to the denomination 
and to the vicinity of his former field. 

Se a a eee 


CALENDAR. 

School of Applied Ethics, Plymouth, July 12-Aug. 
15. 

Christian Workers’ Convention, Northfield, Aug. 
1-13. 

American Social Science Association, Saratoga, 
Sept. 3-7. 

American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. . 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. L., Oct. 10-13. 

A. M.A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25-Nov. 1. 

ee 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
A CRITICISM OF ‘f FRANKLIN.”’ 


‘Franklin,’ in his letter published in your 
issue of July 5, criticises the Pullman em- 
ployés for their dissatisfaction with their sur- 
roundings, attributing it to their fondness for 
liquor and tobacco and their unwillingness 
to submit to conditions promotive of the gen- 
eral good, and saying that the men think the 
company should furnish all advantages with- 
out requiring anything in return. This criti- 
cism seems to me unfair, and, while the col- 
lapse of the boycott which followed the strike 
has ended the struggle as a matter of national 
news, this point will bear study as touching 
the root of an unsuccessful attempt to solve 
the labor problem. 

First, as to the facts. While it is difficult to 
be sure of any facts if we rely solely on daily 
news dispatches, yet from this source and 
from conversations with intelligent men who 
have been at Pullman and view this trouble 
from outside I feel fairly certain of a few gen- 
eral statements. Strikes have not been un- 
known or infrequent at Pullman in the past. 
Sometimes there have been more than one in 
ayear. Assuming the truth of all that has 
been said about tbe benefits conferred upon 
the men by the company, I have not seen it 
disputed that the company during its last fis- 
cal year paid dividends of eight per cent. upon 
a capitalization of $36,000,000 and carried more 
than $4,000,000 to surplus, that dividends have 
been paid at the same rate to date, and that 
the men have during the past eight months 
paid the company the same rents and other 
charges while receiving from it wages re- 
duced from fifteen to thirty per cent. 

These facts may not constitute a full justifi- 
cation for a strike this spring, but they cer- 
tainly go far to justify the dissatisfaction of 
the men with theirconditions. The frequency 
of previous strikes shows tbat the root of the 
matter lies deeper than the question of wages, 
and I cannot but feel that it is found in the 
Pullman system itself, independent of any 
specific abuses which may have grown out of 
it and appear just now. In saying that the 
men think their personal liberty has been in- 
fringed, your correspondent describes a feel- 
ing which, while it may tind expression among 
weak or vicious men ina way not to be com- 
mended, is not to be disposed of by criticism 
aimed solely at the manner of that expression 
or the direction which it takes. The great 
fact underlying this feeling of restraint is that 
the men pay the larger part of their earnings, 
directly or indirectly, to the same company 
from whom they receive them. The practical 
control which the company thus exercises 
over the men’s lives constitutes a despotism 
which is none the less real because claimed to 
have for its object beneficence to the men. 
Nor is it a denial that such is the case to say 
that any individual can live outside the com- 
pany’s territory, for the great majority of the 
employés must live within it; or to say that 
any one who is displeased with bis present 
condition may better it by leaving, for the 
point at issue is that particular condition it- 
self, and not the possibility of entering or 
leaving the place where it prevails. This is 
not an argument for socialism or communism, 
but surely the only power which can rightly 
interfere with a man’s personal liberty is a 
government of which he 1s a part and in the 
management of which he has a voice. Any 


attempt on the part of a private corporation 
to assume any of the functions of even a munic- 
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ipal government must be unsuccessful in a 
dewocratic community, because such assump- 
tion is hostile to the principle that govern- 
ment shall be by the people as well as for them. 
Is there not danger, especially in a religious 
journal, of unjust criticism of the working 
men’s position in labor troubles, even when 
the injustice consists merely in criticising the 
acts or statements of the worst men rather 
than the principles underlying the action of 
the whole body? An intelhgent man said of 
Franklin’s letter that it was characteristic 
of the attitude of the church an. the religious 
press toward the working men, which was al- 
was prejudiced against them. This charac- 
terization may be too strong, but it certainly 
suggests the advisability of being very sure as 
to our facts and logic and the temper of our 
discussion when we criticise working men, if 
we would bring them into closer touch with 
the church, with which many of them cer- 
tainly are not now in sympathy. F. L. N. 


A PLEA FOR FAIR REPRESENTATION. 

A missionary of several years’ experience in 

Japan, writing to thank us for an editorial in 

the Congregationalist of May 24, Hopeful Signs 

in Japan, makes an earnest plea for fair judg- 

ment and earnest sympathy on the part of the 
churches in America. He says: 


We would by no means have the churches 
at home, whose work we are doing here, think 
that everything is rosy. We want them to 
know the difficulties in order that they may 
pray with us over them. But we are grieved 
to the heart at unfair and one-sided represen- 
tations. For example, I have seen a statement 
that there is no direct earnest Christian, suchas 
we would term strictly evangelical, connected 
with the teachers in the Doshisha. A falser, 
more unjust statement could scarcely be made. 
We do our own thinking, and I would not want 
a man in our faculty who does not, who simply 
repeats old statements because they are old. 
We have no other eeteen than to build up the 
kingdom of Christ. Je look to Him as our 
Lord and leader. We rely upon the promised 
Spirit in our study and our teaching of the 
truth. We have no desire for the new, simply 
because it is new, but neither are we deter- 
mined to hold to the old merely because it is 
old. We hold to the old until convinced that 
the new is truer. And in this we know our- 
selves in harmony with the spirit of the Con- 
gregational churches at bome, and as long as 
we have the conviction that we are carrying 
out the principles for which the Congregational 
churches have always stood we shall look to 
them for their prayers and sympathy, and to 
our Lord for His blessing. ... I rejoice that 
you have given to the churches a true and yet 
sympathetic statement of the situation here, 
a statement with which every impartial mis- 
sionary here will agree heartily. For one I 
thank you for it. 


ECCLESIASTICAL RICK-RACK. 


The presentation of medals, badges and 
banners is a fad at present. It is as meaning- 
less and supertiuous as the general conferring 
of honorary degrees. The great International 
Christian Endeavor Convention held iu Cleve- 
land was a very complete victim, and for the 
most part an unwilling one, to this deplorable 
fad. The thousands of Christian Endeavors 
gathered at the different meetings did not 
come together to witness the presentation of 
banners, and to spend from ten to twenty 
minutes at almost every session listening to ex- 
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tempore presentation speeches and responses, 
however well prepared. True Christian En- 
deavorers do uot need a decorated piece of 
satin to induce them todo their duty. Christ, 
whom they follow, found His reward in the 
consciousness of right doing, aud are the 
servants greater than their Lord that they 
should be presented with banners or badges 
for having done their simple duty? If these 
banners must be presented, why waste so 
much precious time in the process? The 
simple announcement that a certain State, 
society, or committee is entitled to a certain 
banner would call forth much heartier ap- 
plause than comes after a weary listening to 
superfluous speeches, and witnessing the pass- 
ing of a little tinsel from the hand of one 
person to that of another. In the name of 
thousands of Christian Endeavorers will not 
the committees of ’95 and ’96 see that more 
time be given to such soul-inspiring, uplifting, 
learned and practical addresses as were heard 
at Cleveland, and less time tothe presentation 
of ecclesiastical rick-rack ? 
AN ENDEAVORER. 


SERVING THE WEAKER CHURCHES. 


Several of your correspondents seem deeply 
interested in our weaker churches. They 
fancy it must be a sublime thing to serve 
these churches. They know such service in- 
volves sacritice, but have they any correct 
idea of the extent of the sacrifice involved? 
Take one case. A friend of mine, twelve 
months ago, chose a weak church in prefer- 
ence to a strong one, partly for pity’s sake, 
pert to test a theory, which, like novelty, 

as its charms. The church guaranteed him 
$500 a year and a parsonage—not too much, 
one would think, for a strong man in the 
prime of life and with a somewhat numerous 
family. The year has just closed and the 
chureh is behind with its payments $150. 
What is he to do now? Sacrifice the balance— 
in other words, sacrifice his credit, honor and 
veracity? That he cannot afford to do, but he 
is anxious to know where the sublimity comes 
in and also why so many churches are so 
weak. 0.0.4, 


No Vacation 


For me, say many this year. To such we 
say, you may gain needed strength, refresh 
your wearied nerves, stimulate your appe- 
tite, and renew your vigor by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. A few doses will convince 
you that it is doing you good, and you will 
soon be praising Hood’s to others. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will overcome that tired feeling, 


H ood Ss Sarsa- 


Bete parilla 


“Last summer I was 
very weak and was all ( ures 
e220 








run down. Sometimes 

I hardly knew how to 

work, and I had great distress in my head. 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
before I had finished the third bottle I 
found that it was helping me. I have 
taken several bottles of it and would not 
be without it.’ Mrs. Joun F. HALL, 
Box 32, Neshanic, N. J. 


Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 25c. 
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is suspended 





paper. 
The Bedstead is usually of brass; if 


ing in its dainty beauty. 


48 CANAL STREET, 








In hard times we study economics closely. 
astonishing how charming a Bedstead Drapery can be de- 
vised, which shall cost but a trifle and yet be exceedingly 








‘ INEXPENSIVE BEAUTY. 


It is really 


Here is a pattern which has created a furore this season 
on account of its beauty and low price. 


A large brass ring 
from the ceiling directly over the pillows. 


From this the drapery drops on each side in graceful folds 
to festoons at the corner posts of the head rail. 

The color combination may be white and blue, pink 
and cream, or any other that harmonizes with the wall 


made of white tubular iron, with brass 


trimmings, the expense is still more reduced, and the general effect is really captivat- 
General Catalogue, containing 300 illustrations, mailed on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


NEAR NORTHERN RAIL- 
| Rea OAD STATIONS } BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


While there are afew reports from scattered 
points of a rather encouraging character, such 
as resumption of work which had been inter- 
fered with by strikes and even of a better de- 
mand for a general line of commodities at 
some few cities, it is to be feared that the 
larger influences are not shaping for any very 
good business during the fall and winter. 
Within the past few days very serious dam- 
age has been done to the corn crop in the 
West, and as wheat is practically certain to 
be a relatively small yield and to bring to the 
farmer a very poor price, the outlook, as far 
as any Western trade goes, is not at all bright. 

The prolonged tariff contest exerts an 
unfavorable influence throughout the East, 
where the protected industries are so consid- 
erable, and even after the tariff problem is 
settled there will come the period of trial 
under a reduced tariff, with many manufac- 
turers feeling a doubt as to the outcome. 

Again, the continued drain of gold away 
from this country, reducing rapidly the gov- 
ernment’s stock even to the danger pojnt, 
cannot but retard any possible development 
of confidence in any direction. On the whole, 
there seems to be no satisfactory basis at the 
moment upon which to build any hopes of 
much better business during the coming fall 
and winter. 

The market for securities of so great and 
extended an interest in New England is in a 
very unsettled state, for the most part. To 
be sure, prices for municipal bonds, for the 
long approved stocks of local railroad and 
manufacturing properties and for a few of the 
very best stocks and bonds are strong and 
nearly as high as ever. But there is no im- 
provement—on the contrary, there is a retro- 
grade movement in sentiment as to the vast 
interests of this section in Western railroads. 
The damage to these properties through the 
great strike and through the disasters to crops 
is unhappily supplemented at a most unfor- 
tunate moment by revelations of deceptive, 
if not dishonest, methods of publishing earn- 
ings and financial conditions of one of the 
largest railroad corporations in the country. 
The exposure, incomplete thus far, of the 
manner in which earnings of the Atchison 
Railroad have been made to look grand and 
profitable is one of the severest shocks to con- 
fidence in railway properties and management 
among many such shocks in recent years. If 
the simplest of facts about a railway, the gross 
earnings, is so susceptible of manipulation as 
appears to have been the case with the figures 
reported by the Atchison management, and if 
such practices are, or have been, at all gen- 
eral, what basis at all is there left for confi- 
dence in any railway values whatever? It 
becomes important, then, to discover how far 
these deceptive practices have prevailed. 
Meanwhile, the very natural first effect of the 
disclosures is to excite a deep and widespread 
distrust of the whole group of speculative 
Western railroad properties—a distrust which, 
most unfortunately, comes right on top of 
most discouraging reports of business and out- 
look for business for all such properties. 


; Deaths. 


( The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 











BOYD—In Amherst, July 19, Helena, Gaahiee of Rey. 
. W. and Mary Bridgman Boyd, aged 8 mos., 9 dys. 

CU RTIS— In ee N.C., July 14, Ernest H., youngest 
son of Dr. and Mrs. A. W. Curtis, missionaries of the 
A.M. A., and weather’ of Rey. William L. Curtis of 
Japan, aged 24 yrs., 11 mos. He was preparing for the 
pg a medical migsionary abroad when his health 
ailed. 

HOUGH—In Berkshire, N. Y., July 22, Mrs. 4 : 
Hough, oad - oi She was the mother of Rev. 

Hough ,of Santa Barbara, Cal.,and of Rev. 

J. J. Hough, D D, of Berkshire, N N. Y. 

PORTER-In Caribou , July 23, Rev. — Wil- 
liam Porter, a retired pattem dy aged 48 

REDLON—In Endustey, Me., June 10, Mary "isle, wife 
of Rev. Amos Redlon. 

RUSSELL—In Weston, July 14, Mrs. Mary M. Russell, 
aged 72 yrs. 


REV. HENRY GOODWIN BLINN, 
Pastor of the church in Cambridge, N. Y., died very sud- 
denly of heart failure, July 14, while on a visit at the 
home of his daughter in Jamestown, N. Y.,aged 76 years. 
He had preached fifty years, twenty-four jn Cambridge, 
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and possessed unabated mental vigor and full force as a 

reachber, Never was pastor more honored or beloved. 
He died ‘‘in the harness,” retiring at night in usual 
from the natural sleep to the 


health and awakened 
And he 


glorious dawning of the eternal morning. 
was not for God took him.” 





PoxD’s EXTRACT cures any ; ache ¢ or + pain. The 
genuine is invaluable. Refuse counterfeits. 


A GOOD appetite always accompanies good health, 
and av absence of appetite is an indication of something 
wrong. The universal testimony given by those who 
have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as to its merits in re- 
storing the appetite and asa purifier of the blood, con- 
stitutes the strongest recommendation that can be 
urged for any medicine. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure all liver ills, cama jaundice, 
indigestion, sick headache. 25 cents. 








‘Any lamp with wrong 
chimney on it is unsatisfac- 
tory. Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, will send you 
the “Index 


free, if you write for it. 


to Chimneys” 


Pearl-glass and_pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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“The Congregationalist ”’ 
SERVICES . 


EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6, TRUST IN GOD. 

7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
11, THE HOMELAND. 

12, HUMILITY. 

13, GOD IN NATURE. 

Nos. 17-20, GENERAL WORSHIP. 


17, Abide with us for it is toward evening. 
18, Eternal light of light be with us now. 
19, (Ready 1 Sept.). 

20, (Ready 1 Oct.). 











100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 
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WANTED.—Treasurer for an establish: d corpora- 
tion, man of financial ability and experience, Invest- 
ment of #10,000 required. A good opportunity for the 
right man. No brokers. X, P. O. Box 2372, Boston. 





For Sale or Rent.—A large house of ten rooms, 
with four acres of ground attached, pleasantly situated 
in the town of Hatfield, Mass., conveniently near Smith 
Academy, and within four miles of Smith College, 
Northamptop,and of Amherst College, Amherst. Terms 
low ond « pocomnes given imme diately. Apply to 

HUBBARD, 35 Franklin St., Auburn, N. Y. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


Afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For descriptive matter and further information 
address B. G@. Carpenter, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOW 

TO 

CAN 
FRUIT ps 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 


FRUIT PRESERVALINE 


obviates all this and keeps the fruit fresh and 
firm in its natural state. For Preserving Jams, 
Jellies, Marmalades, Pickles, Catsups, Cider, 
etc ,it stands without an equal. Simple, taste 
less, harmless, cheap. Mold and fermentation 
are upknows where it is used, 

SAMPL OX—enough for 15 Gallons— 
sent b Fe on receipt of 50 CENTS. 
PRESERVALINE MFG. CO., 10 Cedar St., 

Agents Wanted. New York. 



















The old plan of cook- 
ing fruit preparatory 
to placing it in jars 
robs it of all vitality 
and delicacy of flavor. 
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Financial. 





Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest; 
zt never stops. It's im- 
portant whether you get 
3% or 6%. We send 
our pamphlet free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. “necca nes: 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


neontestability 


From the day of its issue 


is the ne plus ultra of privileges 
under a Life aes Policy. 


aen 
ascent 
a LT 
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Is the first Insurance Company in the 
United States to issue such a policy. 
The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co, 
of New England. 


35,000 POLICY HOLDERS. 
$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
$9,000,000 PAID IN LOSSES. 
Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Specie|, 
General and State Agents, 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston, 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1893. 





CAGE CAPITAL, 000 cccccsccccccccccccsvccsccces $3.000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund .,..........scsessseeess 4,225,692. 4 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claimsand Taxes — 880,941. 
ROE BUR IEUB sc ccctsccccccsccccccesscccosseccosces 1,009°548.33 
CASH ASSETS................- oan 16,182.11 
$193,631.78 
1,563,781.37 
Estate 608,759.37 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
(market Value)......cccccsceccccccccsccececces Bp1d.455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 121,000.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
BB ccccccvccecccccssccccscccsecscesoccoscece 718,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 
air ancdepevscertnntecsacsseece #09,116,182.11 


D. A. HEALD, prertent. 
J. i: WASHBURN 
SNOW, JR 


1 BIGE SLOW, | Secretaries. 


Mf iREEN 
H. J. FE RRIS, . M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, July ll, io 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the qa 
which you desire to Sell? 

This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Invester can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 

importance to a great modern invention. 

Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

Lawrence, Kansas. 


“WESTERN MORTGAGES 
FOR CASH. 


BOUCHT 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


’ t Vice-Presidents. 
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WHAT. MEN. SAY. 


—— The vertebral column of humanity is 
intermixed with divine threads.—Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst. 

—— When you and I cease to dream dreams 
it will be time for us to give up beirg munici- 
pal reformers.—Lord Rosebery. 

—— The worst evil this nation has ended is 
the sale of human beings. The worst evil 
this nation has not yet ended is the sale of 
law.—St. Clair McElway. 

—— The chief thing that this country now 
needs is not so much tariffs, free trade, civil 
service reform, this, that or the other; what 
it needs is a larger respect, such as we of New 
England have, for the laws of the country.— 
Hon. George F'. Edmunds. 

—— In spite of my love for college athletics 
and my firm belief in its possibilities for good, 
I am compelled to admit that true sport seems 
to be on the decline. This is manifested by 
the introduction of the methods of practical 
politics into athletic negotiations, by sharp 
tricks on the field and by the unwelcome pres- 
ence of professionalism among our athletes.— 
Prof. George Wharton Pepper of University of 
Pennsylvania. 

—— I believe that either through God’s love 
or God’s judgment we shall learn that the 
safety of the nation is not in trusts for the 
rich, but in co-operative industry which quick- 
ens energy and brings reward to all men. 
I also believe that government is a trust from 
God, who alone has the right to govern, and 
that He has given to every nation the right to 
say in what form it shall be clothed. God’s 
providence will teach the people that their 
only salvation is to exercise their suffrage in 
the fear of God, and not leave it to men whom 
a plutocracy can buy as sheep in the shambles. 
— Bishop Whipple of Minnesota. 


—— If any one will travel along the Brandy- 
wine River he will see large powder factories, 
which are somewhat curiously built. They 
are constructed with three sides of stone and 
one side of the lightest timber. When an ex- 
plosion occurs the timber side is blown out, 
but the stone sides are preserved. The right 
of free speech, free press and free ballot 
make the timber side of our political struc- 
ture. They offer but little resistance to the 
explosions of popular agitation. Russia is 
built of stone throughout. When the exnlo- 
sion comes all the walls will shatter.—Rev. 
John Snyder. 

—— Never before in the history of the world 
was there a set of workers peculiar in being 
proprietors of nothing. And as they are not 
a property-holding class they are an irrespon- 
sible class, which is the seat of the modern 
problem. The corollary of this is that the 
cause which has created a property-less class 
has thus created a capitalist class. We may 
never expect industrial peace until the mass 
of workers regain a voice in the conditions of 
work. The comforts of life have nothing to 
do with this need; that more parlors have 
chromos in them is not to the point. Weare 
endeavoring to realize democracy in politics 
and at the same time to realize what is not 
democracy in industry. One or the other, 
probably both, will have to be modified.— Prof. 
H. C. Adams. 

—— What I mean to say is, that the simple 
accumulation of wealth on the part of a man 
who detects and seizes upon the inherent pos- 
sibilities of a given situation does not of itself 
increase the poverty of the poor. On the con- 
trary, it surely diminishes the poverty of the 
poor, for it opens countless new avenues and 
opportunities for labor. ...I cannot resist 
the conviction that there is in this country at 
large a vast amount of loose thinking in re- 
gard to the rights and the wrongs of what are 
sometimes called the laboring classes. A part 
of this wrong thinking is the result of a natu- 
ral and commendable sympathy, and a part of 
it is the result of an indiscriminating senti- 
mentality. In a vast number, if not in a 
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majority, of cases suffering has come from 
improvidence, from extravagance, or from dis- 
sipation. Let us take care that we do not 
attribute results to wrong causes.—President 
C.K. Adams of Wisconsin University. 


_ Light 
your 
Veranda, 


doorway, shed, 















pe barn, acbor, 
mill, packing- 
house, lawn— 


Many place where | 
you needa strong 
light that casts 
jap no shadow and 
won’t blow out— 
with the S. G, & L. Co. TuBpuLar 
GLOBE HANGING Lamp. Can be 
filled, lighted, regulated, and ex- 
tinguished without removing the 
24 globe. Burns 4 hours for 1 cent. 


Buy it of your dealer. He has it or cun getit for you if you | 
insist. Send to us fora catalogue, | 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY | 
Syracuse, N.Y. venti os taRet St. 


Weddings 


we have a special interest in, be- 
cause the silver is new and brilliant— 
that’s the rRO we hold for you, 


ELEC eT CON 


Removes the tarnish and restores 
the brilliancy, as when new, never 
scratching, never wearing. It’s un- 
like others. 

br ul quantity for the asking or box 
aid, i5 cts. it’s soid everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St, New York 


MYg—= an WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
| IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

Bays = 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
Ld finely Finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 

Am and heavy work; ” guaranteed for 10 Wears; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 

4 der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Altaechments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s T No money required in advance. 
15,000 now in use. World’s Fair awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 

FRE catalogue, testimonials and G limnses of the World’s Fair 
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9 HEALTH 
¢ RESTORED. 


OF THB WBBST HAVE 


THE LEADING 


For the Restoration and 


THE IDEAL 
Preservation of Health. 


RESORT 


Calin ea 


4 Elmore S, Pettyjohn, M. D., Medical Superintendent. jng the large room. 


The Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent to any one 
upon request, contains a full and truthful statement of 
It is a beautiful book- 


the numerous desirable features. 
let and furnishes you all necessary information. 
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Worth 
Saving! 

ihe expense 

¥ and irouble of 

A frequently re- 


newing one’s 
dress bindings. 


apt 





First 

quality 

Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings. 


dressmaker. 


Ask your 





OW. L. DoucLas 
$3 S$ 


SHO NO SQUEAKING 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF; 
$4,550 FINE CALF&KANGARO. 
$ 55s ree SOLES. 
505 N 
$2 = FIN SMENS 
75 BoysScHOOLSHOES, 
ORES: 
$3 ee ST DONGOL,. 
seu FOR CATALOGUE 
© wW-L-DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 


bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 







work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. 
stitute, 


Take no sub- 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 





$12 AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
SJable for either sex, made of | est ma 
»¥ terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
adjusted and tully w arranted. Write to-dey for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, ete, 
ree, ORF ORD MENG. co. 
PBA V “e's: ar 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 





DOES YOUR HAIR FALL OUT? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? 
help you. If totally bald do not write 
| verve yd for 10 years. 


If so, I can 
Select famil 
If interested, send self-ad- 


ressed Cg envelope to Miss RACHAEL T. WYATT, 





Centreville ass. 
< a 
PHYSICIANS and § TheALMA” 
URCEONS 
HEALTH 
Tag ee Morning Serie ar REsT-Horie 6 
to the extent of completely occupy- 
ery 


The Alma Sanitarium, 
ALMA, MICE. 


5 @ OC eee CC & ee © 23s 32-3299 23 0-39-39 -weO 
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GLENWOOD 





AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Diary and Memorandum 
Book for the asking. 
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TWO COLD MEDALS. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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Does economy 
bore you? 


YY 
Me 
&) It ought not to, 


“eg 7 always. Take the 
cA. matter of 
j washing with 

Pearline, 
for instance. 


\ 
J \Ex That is a 
if “a. pleasant 


conomy. 

There's your 
work made light and short for 
you; and while you’re doing 
it,in this easy, pleasant way, 
you can be thinking of the 
acutal moneythatyou’re saving 
by not rubbing things to ruin, 
as in the old way. That ought 
to be pleasant to think of. 
whether you're doing the work 
yourself, or having it done. 


Millions use Pearline. 
Beware of imitations. 431 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 









It is a great annoyance. 


Some 3@mfort 
Ladies Powder 


removes the cause, dispels offensive 
odor, and positively cures Eczema, 
Bed Sores, Chafing, Itching, Ery- 
sipelas, Burns, Tender Feet, A 
Chafing Baby, Irritation under 
Truss. It ensures a clear com- 
plexion. Send 4c. in stamps for sam- 
ple. All druggists, soc. a box. 

Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Cona. 


Perspire 
Freely. 





COMEORT SOAB is the best medicated soap, 26 eents. 
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ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 
AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regulzr Sizes, 35c. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced ¢ 
throughout New England as a remedy for ¢ 
Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It ¢ 
has constantly won its way i+to public favor, ¢ 
until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the g 
Best mere | for Curing Coughs, Colds, ¢ 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 

Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 

New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 
Trial Size, 10 Cents. 
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? Why ? 
Look Like This 


Dent's TOOTHACHE Cum 


Stops TooTHAchHE INSTANTLY 
Cauaranteco 

Dow t ‘saxz Imitattons. All dealers, 
or send 15c to 

Cc. S. DENT & CO., DETROIT. m 
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OARNOT’S GREATEST SERVIOE FOR 
FRANOE. 
G. W. Smalley, writing to the New York 
Tribune, says: 


The readiness of the French to believe ill 
of each other is a stain upon their national 
character and upon the race, but it is a trait 
which ever since the Revolution has passed 
from the atmosphere of courts, where it 
was bred, into the life of the people. Let 
loose a calumny and it will run its course. 
Few are the men who can stand against it. 
M. Carnot was one. He had been already 
for five years a target for the poisonous 
malevolence of the most licentious press in 
the world. Yet so complete was the con- 
viction of his uprightness that scandal was 
a useless weapon against him, and Messrs. 
Drumont and Detaille and their confederates 
perceived that they must allege something 
in the nature of evidence if they were to 
shake the popular belief in the president. 
They produced what they had and it was 
nothing. It was instantly confuted, though 
it needed no confuting, and when this had 
collapsed Paris stood waiting breathless for 
what was to tollow. People could not 
believe the danger over, or that a con- 
spiracy so infamous had been hatched out 
of such rotten eggs as these. But there 
was nothing more. The republic was safe 
and it was the stainless and unstainable 
name of its chief magistrate which had been 
the salvation of the state. 
which will live in his memory. But this 
was greatest of all. 


sae Nip 
There is no greater sign of a man’s holi- 


He had rendered | 
many other services to France, great services | 





ness than the procuring and rejoicing in | 


another’s good.—George Herbert. 
——_— 


IN MEMORY OF REV, A. B. DASCOMB. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE FIRST CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH, WINCHESTER, MASS., JULY 25, 1894. 

Whereas, This church has lately been called upon 
to mourn the death of its former pastor, Rev. Alfred 
Brooks Dascomb, now, therefore, 

Resolved, That we cherish a deep sense of the ear- 
nest convictions, the consistent walk, the gentle 
spirit, the wise counsels and the sympathizing heart 


| which characterized the life of the beloved pastor 


| Borden’s Peerless Brand 


who is gone; that we are thankful to the Heavenly 


Father, from whom cometh down every good and | 


every perfect gift, for the faithful and devoted 
labors of the departed during his ministry of four 
jears among us, and for the rich ingathering of 


souls into this fold with which those labors were | 


crowned, 3 

Resolved, That while we note with sorrow the 
uncomplaining suffering which attended his later 
years—brought on in large measure, we believe, by 


toils beyond his strength in this and other fields of | 
labor—we yet rejoice in the full persuasion that | 


those sufferings and toils are now forever ended, 


aud that with him their memory will serve but to | 


enhance his reward. 

Resolved, That we proffer our heartfelt sympathy 
to the family of the deceased, and commend them 
to the tender consolations of Him who is the resur- 
rectiou and the life. 

Resolved, That the clerk be requested to enter 
these resolutions upon the records of the church, 
and to send a copy to the family of the deceased. 





Use * BROWN’S CA MPHORATEDSAPONACEOUS DEN- 
TIFRICE” for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. 


MERIT IS EsSENTIAL.—Consumers have a habit 





of determining by experiment whether an article of | 


food is pure, wholesome, convenient and economical. 
Evaporated Cream pos- 


sesses intrinsic merit. Will stand every test. 


Low RATES TO DENVER, COL.—The Baltimore & | 


Ohio Railroad Company will sel! round-trip excur- 
sion tickets to Denver, Col., from all points on its 
lines east of the Obio River, Aug. 8, 9and 10, valid 
for return passage on trains leaving Denver Aug. 19, 
25 and Sept. 13. The rate from New York will 
be $47.75; Philadelphia, $47.75; Baltimore, $47.40; 
Washington, $47.40, and correspondingly low rates 
from all other points. Passengers taking the B. & 
O. have a choice of routes, going via Pittsburg, 
Akron and Chicago, via Grafton, Bellaire and Chi- 
cago, or via Parkersburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis; 


| double daily service of express trains, with Pullman 


| sleeping and dining cars on all routes. 


For more 


| detailed information address A.J. Simmons, N. E. 
| P. A., 211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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‘Cannot be Improved !”’ 


So MRS. F. E. BAKER, 


of Calveston, Tex., 
—SAYS OF— 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 


“ Having used $ 
Ayer's Hair Vigor 9 
for years, I find o 
that it keeps my } 
scalp clean and @ 
the hairin the best © 
h. condition. My $ 
; mother, now sixty 9 
" years of age, has © 
as fine a head ef $ 
hair as when she 9 
was forty, a fact O 
which she attrib- ° 
utes to the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It 
thickens the growth of the hair and 0 
restores gray hair to its original color. ¢ 
I cannot see how this preparation could 9 
be improved.”—Mrs, F. E. BAKER, Gal- Ps 
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° 
° 
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veston, Texas. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. © 
©0000000000000000000000 


INSTANT RELIEF 


for all 
afflicted with 


TORTURING 
SKIN DISEASES 


in a Single 
Application of 


(uticura 


CuTicuRA WorKS WONDERS, and its cures 
of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating hu- 
mors are simply marvelous. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, Cuticura, 
50c.; Soap, 25¢ ; RESOLVENT, $1. PoTTER Druae 
4ND CHEM. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 

aa ** How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 





The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustibie and always at hand, As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
Asa cure of disease 

IT HAS NEVEK BEEN APPROACHED 
by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma- 
nence of the cure. : 

Since the introduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1899, upwards of 


SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 


in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 

Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 BromficidgSt., Boston, [lass. 









Pay the Price 


Royal Baking 
Powder is shown 
by chemical tests 
absolutely pure 


and 27 per cent. 


greater in strength than 


any other. 


urged upon con- 
sumers at the 
price of the 
high-cost, 
first-class 
Royal. These 
powders, because of the 


Many second-class 
brands of baking powder are 


of the Royal 


inferior quality of their ingredients, 


cost much less than the Royal, besides being 
27 per cent. less strength. If they 


are forced upon you, see 


for Royal only 


that you are charged 
a correspondingly 
lower price 
for them. 





INSURANCE 


AT 





Death Claims Paid, over $19,230,000.00. 
Total Assets, over $5,138,000.00. 
Reserve Fund, July, ’94, $3,686,045.31. 


‘‘Money Saved is Money Earned”’ 


If you want to realize the meaning of this 
quotation in its fullest sense take out a 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICY in the 


Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


Agents can find lucrative positions in every city, county and state, 
with this Association. Positions always open to competent men. 
Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information 
at the Home Office, or by any of the Association’s Gen’l Agents. 


Home Office, Broadway, cor. Duane St., New York. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 120 TREMONT STREET, 


L. Y. MANNING, Ass’t Sec. C. E. MOODY, Manager. 




















FOK CLOTHES. 


We PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TL 
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